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Dear Reader: 


Few people are aware of the financial struggles which 
publishing THE CRISIS involves. The finished product carries no 


trace of the efforts required in its production. The exasperations 
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of crying indebtedness are no part of the reader’s purchase. This 
is well. However, we do believe that every reader can express 
his pecuniary interest by asking his friends to subscribe to the 
magazine. Won't you ask a friend to fill in the blank below and 


mail it with $1.50 at once to THE CRISIS? 
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@ This letter corrects any misconceptions which might have been given by 


Mr. Caplan’s article in the January Crisis 


The Virginia School 
Fight — a Clarification 


read the article entitled “Vir- 
ginia Schools: A Study in Frus- 
tration,” by Marvin Caplan, appear- 
ing the January 1951, issue of The 
Crisis. While I consider this an illu- 
minating, thorough and well-written 
article, I also feel that the observa- 
tions hereinafter set forth are essential 
to a full understanding of the poli- 
cies, both past or present, followed 
in the educational opportunties pro- 
gram in Virginia. 
The significant fact, of which only 
a very few Crisis readers would be 
aware, is that this article was written 
about a year ago, and at a time when 
techniques and procedures in edu- 
cational cases at the elementary and 
secondary school levels differed some- 
what from those pursued at present. 
During the period covered by the ar- 
ticle, the Virginia program was con- 
ducted with a view to the elimination 
of racial segregation, as well as of ra- 
cial discrimination, from the public 
schools of Virginia. All cases at this 
level were carried through by pro- 
ceedings in which the existing in- 
equalities resulting in direct discrim- 
ination against Negro process were set 


I: was with deep interest that I 
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forth and injunctive process sought 
requiring school officials to cease 
discriminating against them. These 
cases were intended as the founda- 
tion upon which further efforts to- 
ward integration would be based. We 
did not seek or ask for segregation, 
nor did we assume or recognize the 
validity of separate school laws. In- 
stead, we kept clear our position that 
we did not recognize such laws as 
valid, and would continue to chal- 
lenge them in legal proceedings. For 
the same reasons, we refrained from 
engaging in proceedings, in court or 
otherwise, which condoned segrega- 
tion in public schools, or which ad- 
mitted or assumed the validity of 
segregation laws. 

However, at the conference of As- 
sociation attorneys, held in New 
York City on June 26-27, 1950, it 
was decided that thereafter in all 
cases, at any level, the prayers in 
the pleadings, and the proof, and all 
other matters and efforts, would be 
directed at obtaining education on a 
non-segregated basis, and that no 
relief other than of this character 
would be sought or accepted, and 
that all attorneys operating under this 
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rule would urge their clients and the 
Association branches and other or- 
ganizations involved to insist upon 
this final relief. On October 22, 1950, 
the Virginia State Conference of the 
Association, in convention, adopted 
substantially the same policy for all 
educational cases and matters in Vir- 
ginia. 

Past policy did not differ from 
present policy as much as superficial 
comparison might indicate. The As- 
sociation’s policy has always been the 
elimination of segregation from pub- 
lic education, and the Virginia cases 
were all directed toward that goal 
through employment of a two-stage 
technique: (1) an effort to obtain 
an injunction against continued racial 
discrimination, without either admit- 
ting the validity of separate school 


laws or directly attacking them at 
this stage; and (2) a direct attack 
upon separate school laws by pro- 
ceedings, based upon the injunction 
and concomitant declarations, to 
compel the admission of Negro stu- 
dents to the existing facilities pre- 
viously afforded to white students 
only. Present policy is thus seen to 
differ from past policy only in that 
the two-stage technique formerly 
pursued in elementary and secondary 
schools cases is now eliminated, and 
a one-stage effort, involving a direct 
and immediate attack upon segre- 
gation laws, is made in all cases. 
Richmond, Virginia 

January 29, 1951 

Spottswood W. Robinson, III 
Regional Special Counsel, NAACP 
Southeast Region 


CL” 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Petronius describes Ethiopians as having thick lips and frizzly hair? 
Ethiopians or Negroes are mentioned in chapters 34 and 102 of Petro- 


nius’ Satirica. 


* 


* 


That Guy de Maupassant wrote a short story with a Negro theme? 

The story is “Boitelle,” which the critics describe as “particularly excel- 
lent,” found in the volume The Leff Hand. Antoine Boitelle is a Norman 
farm boy whose mother forbids him to marry the Negro girl he loves. 


* 


* 


That the late Georges Clemenceau had a vast indignation against 
America because of the way whites treat Negroes? 
Jean Martet, for many years Clemenceau’s secretary, sets down some 


of “The Tiger’s” acid comments in The Silences of Clemenceau and Clemen- 
ceau Portrays Himself. He once told Martet that the United States was too 
young to know that a man is a man, and that it would probably take her a 
thousand years to learn. 
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THEIR HERO—Boston, Mass., youngsters (all in good condition) gather around 

John Atkinson, 18, in the Boston City Hospital after he rescued them from possible 

death in an icy pond. They fell through the ice and their calls for help brought 

Atkinson who jumped into the pond fully clothed to bring the children to safety. 

From left to right they are Bill Mackey, 9; his brother John, 6; Dave Weiner, 9; 

Fred Butler, 11; and Bob White, 11. All were released from the hospital after 
receiving first aid. 
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@ The NAACP west coast regional secretary reports on the 
social conditions of a California community 


The Bakersfield 


Community 


By Franklin 


; HE Bakersfield branch, Cali- 
~ fornia, is one of the first in 


: the west coast region to reach 
meee and surpass the membership quota 
| set for it by the national office. Mrs. 
' Clara B. Howard is substantially re- 
sponsible for this. 
The Bakersfield branch is likewise 
one of the few to have carried on a 
successful registration and vote cam- 
paign, being directly responsible for 
1 the appointment of five or six addi- 
cide tional registrars who drove through 
ia the Negro and Mexican-American 
sible communities in mobile caravans reg- 
ught istering voters. 
fety. The branch was responsible, un- 
r, 9; der the leadership of Mrs. Howard, 
ifter for the passage of a city ordinance 
outlawing the display of discrimina- 
‘ tory signs in places of public accom- 
modation. 
Now let us take a look at some of 
the social conditions under which 
Negro workers live in Bakersfield’s 
peripheral “communities.” In all of 
my experience as an NAACP worker 
throughout the deep South I have 
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H. Williams 


never seen conditions as dreadful, un- 
sanitary, and depressing as those un- 
der which thousands of Negro mi- 
grant workers have to live on the 
outskirts of Bakersfield. There are 
several little communities that have 
sprung up just outside the city limits; 
e.g., “Cottonwood Road,” “Billy 
Goat’s Acre,” “Mayflower District,” 
“Little Oklahoma,” and “Carvers- 
ville.” In these “communities” there 
are hundreds of ramshackle tempo- 
rary dwellings without light or sani- 
tation in which approximately 10,000 
Negroes reside. 

There are no sanitary facilities 
whatsoever, the people having to use 
pit toilets, whose stench is readily 
recognizable miles away. Along the 
alleged business street, Cottonwood 
Road, now the Lake View Drive 
(though the nearest body of water 
is across the mountains, namely, the 
Pacific Ocean), open gambling and 
prostitution are rampant. These 
hovels oftimes house as many as 12 
or 14 persons. Though Governor 
Warren has had several commissions 
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allegedly “investigating” the condi- 
tions under which these workers 
vegetate, nothing concrete has been 
done to improve the situation. 

Rev. H. H. Collins, pastor of the 
St. Paul’s Methodist church and 
president of the Bakersfield branch, 
has stated: “I was born in the South 
and lived in Georgia, Florida, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana and Mississippi, 
and never have I seen conditions 
as they exist in Bakersfield.” 

Interestingly enough, though sew- 
er pipe lines run down two of the 
streets —- Cottonwood Road and 
Owens Street — in these areas, the 
residents of these shacks, huts, and 
tents, for some strange reason, have 
not been allowed to tap them. 


SCENE in one of the “little communities” on the outskirts of Bakersfield. 





Though 


rights 
statute in California, it makes pro- 
vision merely for civil suit and 
damages if violated by a place of 
public accommodations. As a result, 
throughout Kern county, in which 
Bakersfield is located, and in many 


there is a _ civil 


other of the San Joaquin Valley 
communities, restaurants, barber 
shops, etc., openly display signs such 
as “Negro Trade Not Solicited” or 
“No Negroes Served Here.” When 
darkness falls one takes his life in 
his hands if he walks the streets, for 
street lights are unknown in this area 
except on Cottonwood Road where 
one finds them at every other cor- 
ner — and this only since Septem- 
ber, 1949. 
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Many Negro citizens of Bakers- 
field proper, against overwhelming 
odds, have been able to buy land 
and to build lovely comfortable 
homes and dwellings. Recently a 
Negro fireman succeeded in doing 
this. The day after he moved into his 
home a cross was burned on his 
front lawn! Yes, there are Negro 
firemen in the community, segregated 
in an all-Negro company. 

It is difficult for an Easterner to 
believe the conditions that he finds 
here. The National Farm Union has 
been attempting to organize the 
workers and to improve their eco- 
nomic condition. The Negro workers 
in the valley are in the main 
a “one-crop” group — cotton. There- 
fore they have been the hardest hit 
by the growing mechanization of 
cotton picking. Until this year $3.00 
per 100 pounds was paid for cotton 
picking, when the National Farm 
Union called a general strike for 
$4.00 per 100 pounds. Outside of 
Birmingham, Ala., it would be dif- 
ficult to conceive of an entire public 
administration, legislative, judicial 
and executive, conspiring against or- 
ganized union activity as was done in 
Kern county when this strike was 
called. 


Ordinances were passed against 
“caravans.” This is the NFLU tech- 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That French slang for a “ghost writer” is le négre (Negro)? 
On the other hand, la négresse is French slang for a bottle of red wine. 





CLOSE-UP of one of the hovels in a 
Bakersfield “little community.” 


nique of driving a long line of auto- 
mobiles and trucks out past the huge 
cotton farms, calling the workers out 
of the fields. This is the only way 
that they could reach the workers 
who in the main had no means of 
transportation to come to meetings; 
nor, for that matter, any means of 
communication, one with the other. 
Therefore, ordinances were passed 
against single trucks or automobiles 
driving past the fields blowing their 
horns, or using loud speakers, and 
when members of the NFLU at- 
tempted to do any of these things 
they were immediately arrested and 
charged with violating the city or- 
dinance. But the fight still goes on. 

This is not a pretty picture, but it 
is a true one. These are the basic 
problems of Bakersfield’s peripheral 
“communities.” 
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HOME RULE—4His decorations pinned to his coat, Somali deputy Mohamed 


Agane arrives to attend Italian Somaliland’s first parliamentary council meeting in 

Magadishou, Italian Somaliland. Italy is administering her pre-war colony under 

a UN trusteeship, and has decided to allow native Somalis a larger voice in their 
territory's administration. 
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@ Jim crow is the official policy of the U. S. government on the Canal Zone, 
and it makes for bad neighborly relations 


Canal Zone 
Discrimination 


By George W. Westerman 


1913 numbered 44,711, were recruit- 
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HE greatest engineering 

| achievement in modern history 

is said to be the construction 

of The Panama Canal which brought 

to reality an idea that was dreamed 

of for centuries by kings, heads of 

states, navigators and adventurers. 

From a commercial viewpoint the 

Canal has proved itself to be an ex- 

cellent investment for the United 

States. While its military value to 

democratic freedom loving nations 
is incalculable. 

One phase of this achievement fre- 
quently overlooked or deliberately 
minimized is the contribution of the 
native tropical workers—non-U. S. 
citizens—whose brawn proved a de- 
cisive factor in the ultimate construc- 
tion of the Canal. These people, who 
at the peak-year of employment in 





GEORGE W. WESTERMAN, a Pan- 
ama City journalist and research direc- 
tor of the National Civic League, is 
author of several pamphlets on socio- 
economic conditions on the Isthmus of 
Panama. He recently presented a paper, 
“A Minority Group in Panama,” to the 
First International Congress of Sociol- 
ogy in Zurich, Switzerland. 
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ed mainly from the colored popula- 
tion of the West Indies; although 
there were, in addition, groups of 
Spaniards, Italians, Europeans, na- 
tive Panamanians and other Latin 
Americans that made up the laboring 
force of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. ‘ 

Work conditions of these people 
were intolerable. Acceptance of a job 
on the Canal was to risk one’s life 
in this “black hole of Calcutta.” 
Amidst the fearful ravages of yellow 
fever and plague they labored. Mal- 
aria claimed thousands of them as 
victims, and working hazards account- 
ed for the lives of innumerable 
others, A total of 95 deaths and 235 
injuries resulted from dynamite ex- 
plosions, collisions, and slides during 
the period September, 1906, to July, 
1914, Practically all of these tragic 
occurrences affected the tropical 
workers who formed the bulk of the 
laboring forces. 

The mental and physical plight of 
these tropical workers was even more 
aggravated when one considers that 
most of them were earning, at that 
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time, no more than 10 cents an hour. 
The American administrators heaped 
insult upon injury for these non-U. S. 
tropical workers by placing them 
and their families in segregated com- 
munities in barrack-type houses. Seg- 
regated and inferior educational! facil- 
ities were set up for their children. 


DISCRIMINATION RAMPANT 


The alien workers were discrimin- 
ated against in government-operated 
commissaries, dispensaries, post of- 
fices, schools and recreational cen- 
tres. Lavatory and water drinking 
facilities on the jobs and in public 
places were segregated and labelled, 
“gold” and “silver.” These patterns 
of social segregation were all institut- 
ed and maintained by American gov- 
ernmental officials despite interna- 
tional obligations as set out in the 
Treaties of 1903 and 1936 between 
the government of the United States 
and the Republic of Panama, the 
country from which was leased the 
ten-mile strip of land known as the 
Canal Zone. 


Back in the late 80’s when Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps struggled valiantly 
but unsuccessfully to build The Pan- 
ama Canal, his skilled workers were 
paid in gold, and silver was used 
to pay the unskilled. When the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission of the Unit- 
ed States took over the project in 
1904, the terms were found appro- 
priate for differentiating between 
U. S. citizens and native employees. 
North Americans received their pay 
in gold and native laborers in silver. 
It was not long before the terms 
“gold” and “silver” had acquired the 
connotation of superior and inferior 
standards, symbolized the difference 
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between white and colored workers, 
and set the stage for the establish- 
ment of two separate and distinct 
social systems. 

The Southern racist attitudes trans- 
planted to the Canal Zone have cre- 
ated vexing problems for North 
American diplomats accredited to the 
Republic of Panama, and have repre- 
sented a potential explosive that any 
emergency could touch off. The 1947 
rejection of the Defense Sites Agree- 
ment by the unanimous vote of Pan- 
ama’s National Assembly, preceded 
by violent anti-American demonstra- 
tions, is the most recent case in point. 


LOCAL AND U. S. RATERS 


Employees on the Zone are now 
designated as “U. S. raters” and 
“local raters.” However, the applica- 
tion of the gold and silver standard 
of 1904 is as much in evidence today 
in the operation and maintenance of 
the Panama Canal-Railroad organi- 
zation, except for the fact that it has 
assumed a new flexibility under the 
white heat of protest and agitation 
on the part of the victimized workers. 
Furthermore, progressive elements 
among Americans on the Canal Zone 
have been gaining ascendency in the 
past decade. In part this may be 
attributed to the fear of Communistic 
infiltration of the rank of the labor- 
ing classes in the strategic Canal 
area; in part, to the recoil from the 
tremendous amount of unfavorable 
publicity that has been given to these 
un-American conditions by the local 
CIO union. 

Some reactionary elements in the 
Canal Administration have been op- 
posed to liberalizing the policies of 
that government. They despise non- 
U. S. citizens and condemn without 
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fair study and serenity all claims 
made for the betterment of their 
working conditions. However, with 
the second world war has come an 
influx of a new type of North Amer- 
ican who feels that a fresh sense of 
responsibility is necessary to enforce 
long overdue Canal Zone reforms. 
This type is working earnestly to rid 
the Canal Zone of its gross democra- 
tic imperfections and is doing much 
to create a totally new climate in the 
socio-economic field insofar as the 
interests of the non-U. S. citizens 
are affected. 


SEGREGATION COSTLY 


The determination of the cost of 
the patterns of segregation and dis- 
crimination enforced on the Canal 
Zone involve not merely the costs of 
material things, which can be trans- 
lated into dollars; but also of the 
more intangible, but none the less 
real, values of a human, social and 
psychic nature. 

The Canal Zone dual system has 
encouraged the existence in the fed- 
eral employment service of privileged 





groups in which the former look at 
the latter through a haze of half- 
truths, stereotypes, myths and racial 
antipathies. The system has frustrat- 
ed the ambition, dwarfed the person- 
ality, and embittered the soul of 
many a non-U. S, Canal Zone tropi- 
cal worker who is regarded as in- 
ferior, lazy, shiftless, ignorant and 
irresponsible. 

Discrimination in all its forms has 
become an explosive issue in modern 
society. On the Isthmus of Panama 
the U. S. Government-sponsored sys- 
tem of discrimination and segregation 
not only threatens the safety of the 
vitally important Panama Canal, but 
it has international repercussions. 
The discrepancy between American 
ideals and the American way of life 
on the one hand, and the American 
practice on the Canal Zone, as re- 
presented by the double standard 
system on the other hand, causes the 
United States to stand compromised 
in the court of world opinion, and 
has an adverse effect upon her rela- 
tions with other Latin American 
countries. 


a 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Cervantes alludes to Juan Latino in the prefatory poems to his 


Don Quixote? 


The line reads: “To make thee learned as black John.” Juan Latino 
was professor of Latin and rhetoric at the University of Grenada for 60 
years. His story is told in Valaurez Spratlin’s Juan Latino: Slave and Humanist 


(1938). 
* 


* 


That in Florida the penalty for miscegenation is 10 years in the peni- 


tentiary or a $1,000 fine? 


The only other state with such a drastic penalty is South Dakota—a 


$1,000 fine and/or 10 years. 
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OUTSTANDING YOUNG MAN OF 1950—Joseph E. Doneghy of Toledo, Ohio, 
received the Junior Chamber of Commerce award as the outstanding young man 
of 1950 for his work as boys’ referee in Juvenile Court and his leadership in many 
community projects. Mr. Doneghy is pictured here with his wife and two children. 
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@ The fashion designers are joining the 
pace-setters 


The New Flair 


Among Designers 


By Freddye S. Henderson 


HE lesson that organized ef- 
‘| fort will succeed generally 

where individual initiative is 
either too weak or inadequate is one 
that today is being tested with reas- 
onable indication of success by 
groups of stylists of feminine fashions 
in eight major cities. 

The principle involved is just that 
simple although the practice is 
somewhat more difficult. A number 
of people with common interests and 
common problems — this time in the 
area of business — come together 
to deal with these matters in what 
experience has taught others to be an 
effective method. 

But simple as this principle is, 
and so eagerly sought after are the 
lucrative ends which are genuinely 
attainable, the idea which led to the 
formation of the National Associa- 
tion of Fashion and Accessory De- 
signers two years ago has had some 
tough sledding. 





MRS. FREDDYE S. HENDERSON is 
president of the National Association 
of Fashion and Accessory Designers. 
She lives in Atlanta, Ga., and has been 
making clothes since the age of eleven. 
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Not every one of the stylists and 
accessory craftsmen who met in New 
York’s Theresa Hotel at the behest 
of Jeanetta Welch Brown saw im- 
mediately the need or desirableness 


of establishing an organization which 


would give them a medium for the 
exchange of viewpoints or an avenue 
for mutual advancement. Individual 
curiosity more than anything else 
pervaded those first meetings on the 
subject. Nor did the endorsement and 
encouragement of the National 
Council of Negro Women of itself 
produce any quicker elimination of 
the skepticism that greeted the pro- 
posal. 

Also, it was some time yet before 
Pola Stout, the noted fabric de- 
signer, was to tell them that “this 
Association can render a vital serv- 
ice, not only to its members but to 
American fashion, both by stimulat- 
ing good work and by helping to 
clear a road for it to the consumers.” 

Since the situation which con- 
fronted Negro designers and crafts- 
men at that time may well find du- 
plication in other lines of endeavor 
where organization would seem 
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sound, let me present a quick esti- 
mate of that situation. 

A number of women, and some 
men, both with and without spe- 
cific training in the broad field of 
fashion designing and manufacture, 
were engaged in various aspects of 
the business in their several com- 
munities. Some were truly creative 
and therefore representative of the 
appellation, “designers.” Others were 
dressmakers, alterers, fitters, and so 
forth. No matter the extent of their 
actual skill, however, many were 
inclined to stretch their claims be- 
yond their real abilities, and few 
were organized in their businesses in 
such a way as to have all operations 
under one roof and one trade name. 


NEGRO CLIENTELE 


With some exceptions, most of 
them were producing work for a 
Negro clientele almost exclusively, 
and their sights were set no further 
in terms of an expanded market. 
Too, standards of production ranged 
from fair to excellent with a sub- 
stantial amount of mediocrity evi- 
dent. Apart from purely creative 
features, only a small number had 
any comprehension of tested mer- 
chandising techniques, modern or 
otherwise. How to get their work 
accepted (that is, bought) was a 
continuous headache. Of course, 
many held fashion shows — mean- 
ing, mainly, some models and some 
clothes and an audience to view 
them. A few managed to stage full- 
scale productions. 

None of these people belonged to 
established fashion groups where the 
exchange of fashion information is 
fundamental to all, and the setting 
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of trends the privilege of few. More- 
over, and lastly, it probably would 
have been possible to count on one 
hand the number attending that orig- 
inal meeting who received regularly 
Women’s Wear Daily, the widely read 
publication for the trade, or any 
similar industry newspaper or maga- 
zine. On the other hand, it would 
have been quite easy to find sub- 
scribers to the popular fashion maga- 
zines such as Vogue or Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, or the budget-class publications 
like Glamour and Charm. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, 
Negro fashion designers were just 
not being exposed to the kind of in- 
formation and associations so essen- 
tial to one who would make advance- 
ment in a specialized field. 

To be sure, there are some valid 
explanations for part of this seeming 
dereliction. For example, there are 
the traditional bars to Negroes 


against joining some organizations 


open. and available to others; the 
shoestring basis upon which many 
start in business and the difficulty 
they find in amassing enough cash 
to svend several weeks or months in 
the centers where training is avail- 
able; the paucity of information gen- 
erally that affects a large part of our 
country outside of the metropolitan 
areas. There are legitimate reasons 
why some of us were exactly where 
we were in terms of progress at the 
time that Mrs. Brown stood before 
that pioneer group and advised us 
to organize as a means of bettering 
our competitive position. 

In reflection it is possible to see 
now the ineptness of that first dis- 
play of work. The most imaginative 
mind accustomed to seeing beauti- 
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fully styled garments on beautiful 
professional models was bound to 
recoil at our own inexvert presenta- 
tion for which we wanted attention. 
Perhaps the caustic criticism of one 
well-known fashion leader was rather 
harsh, but the jolt she gave may have 
been needed. Had it not been for the 
complacency with which most of us 
were going about our work, all in our 
own little world of creativeness, we 
might have been moving ahead soon- 
er and with more ravid strides. 


PLAN ENDORSED 


Before the original die-hards and 
some recruits to the ranks returned 
to New York in 1950 and formally 
endorsed the plan for a national or- 
ganization, I believe they had given 
considerable thought to the move 
they were about to make. It would 
be inaccurate to say that then (or 
even now) there was or is the fullest 
understanding of what this thing is 
all about. 

Nevertheless, the organization was 
established and given a set of noble 
purposes which, as experience is now 
teaching, only money and hard work 
can buy. Among other things, the 
NAFAD decided it would collect 
and disseminate (among its member- 
ship) information on fashion trends 
and standards; acquaint them with 
existing job opportunities in all as- 
pects of fashion, and stimulate other 
openings; familiarize them with a 
host of things associated with the 
business of getting a new and origi- 
nal garment under way and into the 
hands of the ultimate buyer; grant 
scholarships for fashion careers; and 
finally, win industry recognition for 
the work of NAFAD members. 
What we did essentially was to 
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create a vehicle called a trade associ- 
ation, the basic function of which 
is to make our individual lot much 
less difficult, spreading the cost out 
among all. As Mrs. Stout again ob- 
served later, “It is simply not true 
that good work is inevitably recog- 
nized and appreciated, and certainly 
it is not true when the work is that 
of a Negro and the field is American 
fashion design.” 

Example for what we were doing 
was easily available. Notice the suc- 
cess with which the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce has been operating in 
behalf of American business as a 
whole; or how the Association of 
American Railroads has served the 
transportation industry. Closer to 
home and to color, however, is the 
budding work of the National Negro 
Insurance Association, the National 
Bankers Association, and the Negro 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Certainly there must be merit in the 
approach and technique when we can 
note that there are nearly 3,000 trade 
associations of one kind or another 
meeting the needs of American bus- 
iness. 


FIRSY ANNIVERSARY 


This April closes the first year of 
formal existence of the NAFAD. It 
has been one devoted largely to or- 
ganizing. Attending the annual meet- 
ing will be couturiers representing 
chapters in New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Detroit and Chicago— 
and the surface has hardly been 
scratched. 

Constructive closed sessions are 
scheduled in which ways, means and 
expert advice will be sought on how 
to overcome the handicaps which 
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thus far have kept the majority of 
Negro designers out of the main- 
stream of their chosen field. 

Unlike two years ago when repre- 
sentative fashion work was merely 
laid out on tables, the Association 
this time will project the aggregate 
of its talent through a national fash- 
ion show, first of its kind, at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. This show 
will bring before industry leaders, 
design school administrators, and the 
fashion - conscious public the best 
work as judged by panels of experts 
in each chapter city. 

Spelled out further, the Association 
sees its task as a two-fold one: First, 
to assist its members in improving 
their individual skill and bringing 
more of them into full accord with 
standards that are recognized both 


here and abroad; second, to win for 
these members recognition and ac- 
ceptance of their abilities and output, 
at the custom level as well as in the 
channels of mass produced women’s 
wear. 

“An industry such as ours,” ac- 
cording to Philip Vogelman, presi- 
dent of Onondaga Silk Company, 
“which must rely heavily upon ori- 
ginality, creativeness and freshness, 
and whose output must appeal to 
people of many tastes, should ever 
keep its eyes and its doors open to 
new avenues to this kind of talent, 
no matter where it is.” 

In joining the NAFAD and ac- 
cepting the presidency of this new 
and untried organization, I first ob- 
served other Negro business associa- 
tions. Generally, my conclusions were 
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land. Only 10 hours by plane from New York— 
4 hours from Miami. Live like a king in mod- 
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mountains—4,000 feet high. 
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not favorable. I noted these things: 
few of them seek development or 
expression beyond the narrow scope 
of their own group activity. Few of 
them do anything to draw themselves 
closer to the pace-setters and primary 
sources of information in their re- 
spective fields. And few of them have 
yet been able to convince their mem- 
bers that the job of financing their 
own programs is strictly a legitimate 
expense of doing business. It should 
in no way be palmed off on the Ne- 
gro public as a race-uplifting propo- 
sition, and therefore worthy of their 
support, even though rationalization 
could lead to such a conclusion. 

Not long ago I sat in on one of our 
chapter meetings and heard a mem- 
ber speak of herself as an “individu- 
alist” who felt little or no need for 
an organization like the NAFAD. 
Yet she has been no more successful 
than many another “individualist.” 
But I could not help noting in her 
expression how imperative is the task 
confronting any business association 


of selling its members on trade asso- 
ciation principles, objectives and 
practices. In short, the value of team- 
work. You do not become part of 
a combined effort where the aim is 
mutual good and expect to have the 
prima donna complex prevail. That 
is not teamwork. 

The American business society, I 
have discovered quite recently, is 
built upon such organs of specializa- 
tion as we are now developing. Hori- 
zontally it is the National Association 
of Manufacturers where all business 
is represented; vertically it may be the 
Home Builders Association or the 
Carpenters’ Union, to name but two. 
It is, all business. Apparently it is 
the pattern and structure that means 
business success. 

To the National Association of 
Fashion and Accessory Designers, 
and Negro business generally, it 
should be the incentive duplication 
if our ends are at all identical and 
consistent with the profit system, and 
I think they are. 


CA YND 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Sgt. William H. Carney (Company C, 54th Massachusetts Volunteers) 
was the first Negro soldier to win the Congressional Medal of Honor? 

Carney was awarded the medal in 1863. Robert Blake, a Negro sailor, 
received the medal during the same year. 


* 


* 


That little Negro boys became the fashionable pets of Parisian society 
women at one period of the 18th century? 

Louis-Sébastien Mercier (1740-1814) declares that these “little black 
boys” seemed all the more beautiful to the women because of their color 
(Tableau de Paris, abridged edition, Louis Michaud, p. 209). 
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NAACP LIFE MEMBERSHIP—Daniel Millicam, district manager for the Pet 

Milk Company, presents a $500 check for NAACP life-membership to Madison 

Jones, NAACP administrative assistant. In the center, looking on approvingly, is 
Rufus W. Smith, director of fund raising for the Association. 


SKIRTING THE ISSUE—Four-year-old Joya Moore, of Detroit, Mich., the 1951 

March of Dimes Poster Girl clings to the skirts of the movie star Ginger Rogers 

as the two chat before the March of Dimes fashion show held at the Waldorf, 
New York City. 
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Buster Crow 


BRANCH FIGHTS SEGREGATION—NAACP attorneys filing injunctions pro- 
testing against the segregation practiced by the Harrisburg, Ill., school board. The 
action was taken by the Chicago, Ill., branch as part of a statewide fight against 
segregation in tax-supported schools in Illinois. Shown in the picture in the clerk's 
office are (front row, left to right) Nelson Willis, lawyer and president of the 
Chicago branch; George Leighton, member of the legal firm of Wimbish, Payne 
& Leighton; back row: Lucian Withers, Willie Garnett, Arthur Towles, Wyatt 
Lowe, and Kenneth Garnett, all of Harrisburg. Verna Peck, deputy clerk, is 
receiving the complaint. 
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@ Why have American Negroes met jim-crow in swanky Brazilian hotels? 
Here is an explanation of the factors involved in these incidents 
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RAZIL has enjoyed the repu- 
B tation abroad of being one 

nation without color preju- 
dice, and my book written a quarter 
of a century ago did its share in 
building that enviable reputation. 
Within the last three years both 
North American and Brazilian Ne- 
groes have had experiences there 
which inspire doubt. Dr. Irene Diggs, 
a doctor of philosophy who had 
been studying in Uruguay on a grant 
from the United States Department 
of State, was refused admittance to 
the Hotel Serrador in Rio de Janeiro, 
although her reservation had been 
made by the American embassy. Joe 
Louis and his party were refused ac- 
commodations in the swank Copaca- 
bana-Palace Hotel in the same city; 


ls Race Prejudice on the 
Increase in Brazil? 


By Roy Nash 







while Marion Anderson and Kather- 
ine Dunham and her husband were 
denied hospitality in the most fash- 
ionable hotel in the great city of Sao 
Paulo. And during the Carnival of 
1949 Abdias Nascimento, the direc- 
tor of the Teatro Experimental do 
Negro, and his party of four, all 
artists from the Theatre of the Negro, 
were refused admittance to the 
Artists’ Ball held annually in the 
Hotel Gloria. 

These North American Negroes 
have no doubt about the fact of race 
prejudice in Brazil. Corroboration is 
not lacking from Brazilian sources. 
Rachel de Queiroz has done such a 
complete and at the same time suc- 
cinct job in her article, “The Color 
Line,” that I quote it at some length: 








ROY NASH, a student of the social sciences at Columbia University (1908) and 
of forestry at Yale, began his tropical experience in the Philippine Forest Service. 
Upon shedding the uniform of a Captain of Artillery in 1919, he traveled far and 
wide in Brazil for three years, spent a summer in Portugal, and wrote The Con- 
quest of Brazil (New York and London, 1926). During the last war he served in 
Washington as chief of the Brazilian unit in the Board of Economic Warfare; and 
then in Brazil from 1943 to 1947 as Cultural Attaché in Porto Alegre and at the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. The title he prizes most, conferred by 
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Brazil’s leading cartoonist, is “Brasileiro honorario.” {Honorary Brazilian] 
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A noted writer, whom I respect and 
admire, recently lamented ‘the artificial 
invention of a color problem’ here in 
Brazil, one of those responsible being 
your humble servant. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MULATTOISM 


My illustrious colleague states that 
this ‘philosophy of mulattoism’ is born 
of a baseless fantasy sprouted in the 
brains of certain ‘would-be sociolo- 
gists’: ‘If a Negro problem exists in 
the United States, why doesn’t Brazil 
have one too?’ And having thus 
branded as cretins those responsible 
for this philosophy of mulattoism, he 
expands lyrically in a moving ‘how-I- 
love’ exhibition, affirmining that there 
never was race prejudice in Brazil, cit- 
ing the names of our great men who 
have been black or mulatto, and quali- 
fying all cases where discrimination is 
suspect as ‘individaul cases.’ 

It is nice and generous and patriotic 
te say these things. But is it true? 


Does my honored colleague remem- 
ber a petition to the governor made 


by the merchants in the Sao Paulo Tri- 
angle, in April, 1944, asking that col- 
ored people be prohibited from cross- 
ing said Triangle? And does he recall 
the notification to social clubs of col- 
ored citizens of Sao Paulo, ordering the 
removal of their headquarters to some 
place outside the sacred area—the Tri- 
angle? Would this be a simple ‘indi- 
vidual case’? 


NOTORIOUS CASE 


Does he remember the notorious case 
of Crecitima, Santa Catarina, where a 
colored engineer—son, furthermore, of 
art illustrious doctor of medicine—was 
almost lynched because he dared enter, 
on invitation, a ball given by a local 
club? 

And is it because of the absence of 
prejudice that almost none of the reli- 
gious orders in Brazil receive colored 
persons into their midst—except as lay- 
brothers—that is to say, as servants? 
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And that the aristocratic preparatory 
schools do not admit colored boys or 
girls? And that the Light & Power 
Company does not hire telephone op- 
erators of color? 


And that not a shop of those termed 
elegant here in Rio de Janeiro, in Sao 
Paulo, and in other capitals employ 
colored salesladies? 


BEAUTY PARLORS JIM-CROW 


Have you ever seen colored manicur- 
ists or hairdressers in the expensive 
beauty parlors? Have you read Mario 
Filho’s book and what a battle there 
was over introducing Negro players into 
the football clubs of Rio de Janeiro? 

Do you know that not a bar along 
the beach in Copacabana permits a 
colored customer to sit down at one of 
their tables? That the same restriction 
was made by the gambling casinos, and 
still is by certain night clubs and caba- 
rets of high society? Do you recall the 
insult committed by the Hotel Serrador 
against Dr. Irene Diggs? And that like 
the Serrador, other hotels of the Main 
Line have adopted the rule, No colored 
guests? 

Do you recall the case denounced by 
my dear friend, the great writer Lia 
Correia Dutra, about two of her pupils 
who were not admitted into a certain 
official school—because they were mul- 
attoes? 

And speaking of schools, do you 
know, oh my distinguished colleague, 
that the Rio Branco Foundation which 
prepares boys for the diplomatic career, 
likewise bars colored students? 

If this be not racial discrimination — 
worse, discrimination admitted and 
abetted by the government—what name 
shall we give it? I could give you a 
hundred examples like the above, if 
these do not suffice. . . . 

Yes, we know that the people, mestizo 
themselves, are not race conscious. 
And it is no news that the color prob- 
lem in Brazil is bound fast to the prob- 
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lem of class; the poor white is almost 
as much of a pariah as the Negro. 
But only ‘almost.’ Because the white, 
as soon as he sports a necktie and has 
two bits in his purse, automatically 
quits his class, ascends socially, and 
enters wherever he desires. While the 
Negro, necktie or not, is always a Ne- 
gro; and neither by money nor by edu- 
cation will he see opened before him 
the restrictions above enumerated, and 
many more which have not been cited. 

It is not enough to enumerate the 
names of illustrious Negroes; they are 
the exceptions. Even in the United 
States, where not even the most exalted 
optimist can deny racial discrimina- 
tions, they have illustrious Negroes. 
What is not mentioned is the price in 
humiliation, suffering, heroism, these 
Negroes paid to ascend to the places to 
which they attained. 

The incontestable fact is that each 
day in Brazil the cast is increasing, the 
cast of reactionaries who are resolved 
—they, not us—to draw a color line 
in this country. The government of 
the dictatorship stimulated these folk. 
And it appears that the present govern- 
ment has not yet withdrawn its pro- 
tection. 


TOTAL PICTURE DIFFERENT 


While I cannot of my own knowl- 
edge state that all these charges by 
Rachel de Queiroz are true, I have 
no reason to doubt the essential 
correctness of her indictment. Yet 
the total picture is something far 
different than her narrative alone 
would convey . 

Let us, for one thing, follow the 
cases of the North American Negroes 
a step further. Dr. Diggs, refused 
hospitality in the Hotel Serrador, 
spent the night in my home and next 
morning my Brazilian secretary had 
no difficulty in finding accomodations 
for her in the Hotel Gloria, a much 
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finer hotel than the one which had 
excluded her. Brazilian newspapers 
reported the incident as something 
foreign to the spirit of Brazil, and 
Moscow made of it an international 
issue overnight. 

I do not know where Joe Louis 
spent the night when refused rooms 
at the Copacabana-Palace, but The 
Crisis is in receipt of a letter which 
says, “Here in Sao Paulo he stayed 
wherever he wanted to, and almost 
every night frequented night clubs, 
always getting a big hand from those 
present. He even played the piano in 


” 


one... 


LIBERAL BRAZIL REACTED 


The reaction of liberal Brazil 
against the Dunham exclusion by the 
Hotel Esplanada was instantaneous. 
Two national political figures, the 
brilliant sociologist Gilberto Freyre, 
deputy from Pernambuco, and Afon- 
so Arinos of Minas Gerais, intro- 
duced a bill in the Federal Chamber 
of Deputies making such discrimina- 
tion a federal offense. “The action 
wounds democratic rights,” said Dr. 
Freyre. “There is no color line in 
Brazil. Mestizos were the pioneers 
who made Sao Paulo what it is to- 
day.” The tone of the press may be 
seen in the following from A Noticia 
(Rio) of July 19, 1950: 

Sr. Afonso Arinos is introducing in 
the House of Representatives a_ bill 
establishing punishment against racial 
discrimination in the country. . . . What 
is important is the public recognition 
that there really exists in Brazil this 
sad phenomenon of hostility toward 
certain races. 

The bill of Afonso Arinos provides 
prison sentences and dismissal for those 
who deny hotel accommodations or 
refuse to receive and serve clients be- 
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cause of racial discrimination or be- 
cause of their color. . . . Nevertheless 
it is known,—and the representative 
from Minas Gerais says as much in his 
justification,—that racial restrictions ex- 
ist in the Brazilian Foreign Office where 
men of color are not admitted to the 
diplomatic career, and in the Navy 
and Air Force where they are barred 
by every means possible from becom- 
ing officers. 

There are still schools and other 
institutions whose doors are always 
closed to the blacks; hotels and clubs 
which refuse to receive them. And the 
Jews, too, suffer all sorts of restrictions, 
including entry into the country. Of 
what value, then, is a_ constitutional 
prohibition against racial discrimina- 
tion, if it exists even in officialdom 
and is growing day by day? Imperative 
indeed is the abolition of these anti- 
christian, anti-democratic, and inhuman 
restrictions. 


GOVERNOR SHOCKED 


At the time of the Dunham inci- 
dent last July, the presidential cam- 
paign was getting under way and the 
governor of Sao Paulo, Ademar de 
Barros, was campaigning in the south 
of Brazil. Immediately upon his re- 
turn to his capital and “shocked by 
this anti-democratic gesture which 
pretends to create among us a prob- 
lem which does not exist, he invited 
the great North American artist to 
a luncheon at the Governor’s Palace, 
Campos Elisios, thus giving a public 
demonstration of the repudiation of 
racial prejudice by the Brazilian peo- 
ple.” I quote from a newspaper of 
July 25th, which carried photographs 
of the lovely Dunham with the gov- 
ernor. And I have before me another 
photograph of Katherine Dunham 
and her husband in the golden room 
of the Copacabana-Palace Hotel on 
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a night when the very cream of Rio 
high society was there to hear the 
French artiste, Yves Montand. 

In 1946 Louisiana State Univer- 
sity put out a really great study 
entitled Brazil: People and Institu- 
tions. The reader is now in position 
to appreciate what its author, Dr. T. 
Lynn Smith, has to say on this race 
question. 


FUNDAMENTAL TENETS 


Following the abolition of slavery, 
and especially during the last quarter 
of a century, there has arisen in 
Brazil what amounts to a_ veritable 
cult of racial equality. It numbers 
among its adherents most of the na- 
tion’s leading scholars and many of its 
outstanding political figures. Although 
not formally organized and possessed 
of no written creed, two fundamental 
tenets, both designed to secure racial 
equality, seem to have general accep- 
tance: (1) under no _ circumstances 
should it be admitted that racial dis- 
crimination exists in Brazil; and (2) 
always should be attacked as un- 
Brazilian any expression of racial dis- 
crimination that may appear. Un- 
doubtedly this is effective, if not in 
securing complete racial equality, at 
least in preventing many of the grosser 
features of racial discrimination and 
in making for a freer legal blending of 
the races. . This, of course, has 
little effect upon the racial composition 
of the elite class at the top of the 
social scale, for that matter is cared 
for by the strong Brazilian institution 
of the family and its system of con- 
sciously selective mating. 


AUTHOR’S INTERPRETATION 


Let me now, out of a lifetime of 
study and long residence in Brazil, 
give my own interpretation of the 
position of the Negro in the greatest 
of Latin American republics and state 
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why, with full knowledge of the dis- 
criminations itemized above, I still 
say I would rather be a Negro in 
Brazil than anywhere else in the 
world. 

One species, Homo sapiens, em- 
braces the totality of mankind upon 
this planet. In the long view race is 
a transient phenomenon. Differentia- 
tion into black and brown, yellow and 
white strains occurred in that period 
of racial history when groups of men 
were confined to comparatively re- 
stricted habitats for long periods of 
time. Differentiation belongs to the 
distant past. Re-admixture, an accel- 
erating phenomenon for a thousand 
years, has, since the discovery of 
America, risen to a smashing cres- 
cendo. Unless North Americans deny 
both their ancestry and posterity, we 
must believe that the man of the 
future is destined to bear in his veins 
the rich heritage of all races. With 
every step in man’s conquest of his 
environment, the globe shrinks in 
size. With every contact of diverse 
peoples the boundries of race fall 
further into decay . 


PORTUGUESE ANTECEDENTS 


The Portuguese who discovered 
and settled Brazil were, long before 
Columbus and Cabral sailed the seas, 
the world’s foremost example of ra- 
cial re-admixture. The Iberian Penin- 
sula through the ages was the high- 
way between Europe and Africa, 
overrun and conquered by wave 
after wave of migrant mankind. A 
kelt-speaking people came out of 
the north; Greeks, Carthaginians, and 
Romans came by sea. The Emperor 
Hadrian transplanted fifty thousand 
Jewish families into the peninsula in 
the second century A.D. Both Visi- 
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goths and Vandals pushed out the 
Roman overlords. Roderic, the last 
of the Gothic kings, was drowned 
in the Guadalquivir in endeavoring 
to stop the rush of the Moors who 
crossed from Africa to Gibraltar on 
the steeds of militant Mohammedan- 
ism in A.D. 711. And the Moors 
stayed on as the governing class in 
Portugal for five hundred years. 

Now the Moor was not exactly a 
white man. He had lived under the 
blazing sun of the Arabian desert 
and north Africa and had crossed to 
some extent with Negroid strains. 
But the darker man was the more 
cultured, more learned, more artistic. 
He lived in the castles and occupied 
the towns. He was the rich man and 
the Portuguese became serfs upon his 
land. Under such conditions it would 
be deemed an honor to marry or 
mate with the governing class, the 
dark man, instead of the reverse. 
So the Portuguese who settled Brazil, 
themselves the descendants of a 
dozen different human strains, had 
small reason to invoke the Nazi 
dogma of racial purity. 


MISCEGENATION ACCEPTED 


Such nonsense never entered the 
heads of the male adventurers, sol- 
diers of fortune led by the younger 
sons of the nobility, who followed 
Cabral to Brazil. They proceeded 
forthwith to enslave Indian males 
and to bed down with Indian women. 
And as soon as they found that an 
Indian as a slave wasn’t worth the 
powder expended in capturing him, 
they began importing Negroes from 
Africa—a full hundred years before 
Negroes were brought to Virginia. 
And it wasn’t more than ten months 
after the first contingent arrived that 
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the first Brazilian mulatto was born. 

I aver that horror does know 
degree. Negro slavery existed in 
Brazil from 1532 to 1888, but it was 
much less terrible there than in the 
United States. The Dutch and Eng- 
lish and their colonial descendants 
were notoriously harder taskmasters 
than the Spanish and Portuguese. 
Portuguese law provided that a slave 
could demand his freedom whenever 
he could offer his owner the price 
originally paid, and in the seaports 
where blacks were employed as boat- 
men and porters paying to their own- 
ers a weekly stipend, it was easily 
possible for an energetic man to 
redeem himself. 


MANUMISSION TRADITIONAL 


It was traditional in Brazil to 
liberate a certain number of slaves 
upon the death of an owner; and 
there was a Catholic custom provid- 
ing that if any person stepped up to 
the font and offered twenty milreis, 
the owner should manumit the infant 
there being baptized. Warm-hearted 
Latins not infrequently thus bestowed 
liberty upon the children of their 
favorite concubines. The treatment 
of their illegitimate offspring by the 
Brazilians was the antithesis of the 
contempt heaped upon them by 
North Americans; they set them free 
more often than they kept them 
enslaved; they educated them as well 
as they educated their legitirnate sons. 

As a pagan, I state my belief that 
the Catholic Church is more catholic 
than any other Christian church, In 
Brazil, at least, it had the integrity 
to say that a free Negro was a free 
human being and could go as far in 
the Catholic Church as his talents 
would take him. Before the end of 
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the eighteenth century we encounter 
not only black clergy in Brazil but 
even a black Bishop. 


EQUALITARIAN MASSES 


The central fact of four hundred 
and fifty years of Brazilian history 
is that there the so-called white and 
the Negro, the so-called white and 
the Indian, with all possible com- 
binations and permutations of de- 
scent, have crossed more freely, in 
and out of wedlock, than anywhere 
else in the world. The typical Bra- 
zilian is a mixture of Negro, Indian, 
and the mélange called Portuguese. 
Brazil claims 50,000,000 as its pres- 
ent population. Eighty per cent of 
that population is rural, and rural 
Brazil cannot be properly defined 
by any racial term other than the 
glorious one, Brazilian. 

Among forty million Brazilians . 
there is no consciousness of race, no 
feeling of inferiority because of 
color. That single monumental fact 
of horizontal equality is vastly more 
important that the whole catalogue 
of vertical inequalities. 


GOVERNING CLASSES 


Enter any Brazilian embassy, con- 
sulate, or government trade bureau 
the world over and one gets no hint 
that the vast majority of Brazilians 
are of such mingled strains. Under 
the Portuguese monarchy there was 
an hereditary nobility, and to these 
court favorites went Brazilian land 
grants of incredible dimensions. 
While miscegenation was the rule 
of the masses, there was a small 
landed aristocracy which prided it- 
self on maintaining the Portuguese 
heritage undiluted — even though 
some sires officiated on both sides 
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of the fence. This thin layer of 
lighter tinted frosting on the marbled 
cake has always exercised the func- 
tions of government, manned the 
foreign service, and handled the 
imperial perquisites of wealth and 
power as truly as ever the British 
once dominated India. 


MAIN STREET, BRAZILIAN STYLE—Section of Rio de 
main street, the Avenida Rio Branco. 
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Only—and this is the difference 
between day and night—his history 
in Europe being what it was, the 
American of Portuguese descent 
never had it in his heart to draw the 
color line as did the American of 
British descent. Brazilians never 
attached a jim-crow coach to a rail- 
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Janeiro’s modern 





road train. Brazilians never lynched 
a man because he was black. Brazil- 
ians never disfranchised a man be- 
cause of color. And Brazilians man- 
ipulated definition vastly to the ad- 
vantage of the human race. 

The United States defines a colored 
man as one with the merest drop 
of Negro blood; we call Walter 
White a Negro. Brazilians exactly 
reversed the definition, whenever tal- 
ent or wealth gave excuse for so 
doing. Good authority credits at 
least one former President with some 
Negro blood, but his fellow country- 
men never thought of him as any- 
thing but Brazilian. An international 
figure only one step below the pres- 
idency, the most brilliant orator I 
know, certainly would be jim-crowed 
in Georgia. The great leader of 


the modernist movement in Brazilian 
literature could not have joined the 
Arts Club of Washington, D. C. 


Yet no Brazilian thinks of such men 
as colored. Whoever knows either 
contemporary Brazil or Brazilian his- 
tory can multiply such instances by 
the thousand. 


WHY INCREASE OF RACE PREJUDICE? 


If tolerance and charity and kind- 
liness and color-blindness be out- 
standing Brazilian traits, and they 
are, what is the explanation of the 
increasing discrimination which has 
been noted above? One factor is 
that when you get to importing cul- 
tural values, the bad comes along 
with the good. As in the matter of 
gowns the élite of Brazil follow the 
fashions of Paris, so in the matter 
of ideas they are prone to give ear 
to the echoes of dominant world 
politics. The depression of 1929 
brought to power the dictator, Getu- 
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lio Vargas, who ruled Brazil by fiat 
for fifteen years, years when both 
Hitler and Mussolini were absolute 
rulers of powerful states. It is no 
secret that Vargas at one time viewed 
both these gentlement with undis- 
guised admiration. The literature 
of his dictatorship is full of the 
merits of government by a self- 
appointed élite. Many of them swal- 
lowed Hitler’s nonsense about race 
hook, line, and sinker. The State 
of Santa Catarina swarmed with 
Nazi agents up to the moment the 
United States entered the war. In 
this center of German colonization 
were Brazilian cities where not a 
word of, Portuguese was spoken; 
there Germany maintained eighteen 
consular agents at a time when the 
United States did not have even one. 

Significantly it was in Santa Catar- 
ina that the party incident occurred 
which Miss Queiroz said resulted in 
a near-lynching. | Unquestionably 
Nazi influence in the days of Hitler’s 
dominance made for race prejudice 
against both the Negro and the Jew. 


NORTH AMERICAN IMPACT 


With the entry of the United 
States in World War II came the 
mass impact of thousands of North 
Americans. In Rio de Janeiro alone 
there were at times as many as five 
thousand on war missions of various 
sorts. All Brazil’s best hotels swarmed 
with them. It is understandable that 
hotel managements might imagine 
they would please their free-spending 
North American customers by ex- 
cluding Negroes. 

Corroboration of my suspicions ‘of 
foreign responsibility comes from 
various quarters. A Sao Paulo cor- 

(Continued on page 287) 
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ANOTHER BLOW AT DISCRIMINATION—New York’s Mayor Vincent 

Impellitteri signs the Brown-Isaacs anti-discrimination housing bill, March 14, at 

City Hall. Standing around the Mayor are bill’s sponsors city councilmen Earl 

Brown (left) and Stanley Isaacs (right) and Shad Polier, representative of the 

New York State Commission on Discrimination in Housing and 25 cooperating 
agencies. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That Count Arthur de Gobineau despised Brazilians as a population of 
“degenerate mixed bloods”? 

Gobineau was French minister in Brazil at the court of Dom Pedro Il 
from April 1869 to May 1870. To him Brazilians were proof of the truth of 
his racist theories. He described them as “a completely mulatto population 
tainted alike in blood and spirit, and frightfully ugly. . . . There is scarcely 
a Brazilian of pure blood and even the best families are crossed with 
Negroes and Indians.” 
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NEGRO LEADERS CALL ON TRUMAN—President Truman meets with a 

group of Negro leaders at the White House, February 28. The group urged Mr. 

Truman to put qualified Negroes into administrative and policy-making jobs in the 

government as part of a broad program fur greater Negro participation in the 
defense program. 


Greetings ea. 40th Anniversary 


From 


DRESSMAKERS UNION, LOCAL 22, I.L.G.W.U. 
218 WEST 40 STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


CHAS. S. ZIMMERMAN PEARL HALPERN . 
Secretary-Manager Chairlady 
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Good News 


Ethel Waters, who heads the cast of “The Member of the Wedding” at 
the Empire Theatre, New York City, received the religious medal of St. 
Genesius in March. The medal of St. Genesius, patron saint of actors, was 
presented by Robert Porterfield on behalf of the American National Theatre 
and Academy. 


* * * 


Richard C. Bell, a graduate of North Carolina State College, won one of 
the ten Rome Prize Fellowships awarded by the American Academy in 
Rome. Each fellowship is valued at about $3,000 and covers stipend, travel 
allowance, and free residence at the academy. 


* * * 


A Fisk University senior, Joseph L. Alexander, has been admitted to 
the freshman medical class of the University of Louisville School of Medi- 
cine. This 21-year-old Fisk student from Anchorage, Kentucky, will be 
the first Negro enrolled in the University’s medical school in its 114-year 


history. Alexander attended Fisk on a four-year scholarship won in 
scholastic competition with students from all the Kentucky schools. He was 
one of six Negroes who applied for admission to the medical school this 
fall after U. of L. trustees voted last summer to admit Negroes to the 
graduate and professional schools this year. 


* * * 


Six Wilmington, Delaware, movie theatres began admitting Negroes in 
March on an equal basis with other patrons for the first time in the history 
of the state. This victory is the outcome of the fight for admission waged 
by the Wilmington branch of the NAACP and Pauline A. Young. 


* * * 


Joseph E. Doneghy has been named Toledo’s (Ohio) outstanding young 
man of 1950 for his work with Toledo youth as boys’ referee in Juvenile 
Court and leadership in many community projects. This is the first time 
in Toledo and only the second time in the nation that this Junior Chamber 
of Commerce award has gone to a young Negro citizen of any community. 
Mr. Doneghy was chosen from among seven finalists nominated for the 
award, 
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Editorials 


WHERE IS FEPC? 


HAT has happened to President Truman’s promise of an executive 

order establishing FEPC? It has been nearly ten months since the 
National Council for a Permanent FEPC wired the President urging him to 
“issue an Executive order similar to President Roosevelt’s 8802 .. . as an 
integral factor in the mobilization of manpower against North Korean Com- 
munist aggression.” Sources close to the President gave Negroes to under- 
stand at the time that an executive order of this type would soon be forth- 
coming. 

When it was not issued civic, labor, church, and minority groups made 
representations to Secretary of Labor Maurice Tobin and held conferences 
with various government officials, including Charles E. Wilson, defense 
mobilization director. 

The Department of Labor even approved a draft order in January which 
was then submitted to the Bureau of the Budget with the notation that “It 
is unthinkable that the Government should permit these funds [the billions 
being spent for defense] to be expended without imposing on those favored 
with government business the obligation to refrain from discriminatory 
employment practices and without providing effective means of enforcing 
such an obligation.” But no action has been taken on thts appeal. 

Then Mr. Truman made a direct call for FEPC legislation in his budget 
message of January 15, and another appeal in his message to the fourth 
annual conference of the Civil Liberties Clearing House on March 1. Still 
there is no fair employment practices legislation, or executive order. 

To Negro voters it begins to appear that Mr. Truman is turning his back 
on his previous pledges. Nor can the President escape responsibility for the 
failure of congressional Democrats to take the ball. Negro voters are going 
to hold Mr. Truman and Congress to strict accountability on this issue. 


DR. JOHN B. KING 


OR the first time in the history of New York City a Negro has been 

nominated for the post of assistant superintendent of schools. Dr. 
William Jansen, superintendent of schools, has nominated Dr. John B. King 
as one of three persons for these $13,500-a-year posts in the New York 
City school system. The nomination will be presented formally to the 
Board of Education at its next meeting on April 12. 

A native New Yorker, 42-year-old Dr. King is well qualified for the 
post. He has been in the local school system since 1928, working up from 
an elementary school teacher, through high-school teaching and an assistant- 
principalship, to his present position as principal of Public School 25 in 
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Brooklyn. He holds both M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from New York 
University. 

Dr. Jansen is to be congratulated on this appointment. First because 
Dr. King is a brilliant member of his profession; and secondly because the 
position offers rich opportunities for educational leadership. New York City 
again sets the pace in interracial relations, and THE Crisis offers her 
congratulations. 


JUDGE CHARLES E. TONEY 


HE NAACP lost a faithful member and the race a valiant champion of 

its rights in the death of Judge Charles E. Toney in New York City on 
March 22. Judge Toney had been a member of the board of directors of 
the Association since 1935, and had retired from the municipal bench last 
year after having served two ten-year terms. Judge Toney shared with 
Justice James S. Watson the honor of being the first Negroes to serve on 
the local bench. 

The kindly humor and practical common sense of Judge Toney will be 
missed by a host of friends and his colleagues in the Association. He is 
gone but his achievements and character live in the memories of men. 


CAPE COLORED FRANCHISE 


OR paramountcy of the white man the South African Nationalists now 

propose dictatorship by the white man. This is to be achieved at the 
Cape by removal of the Colored voters from the common roll, a privilege 
which they have enjoyed ever since 1853. The proposed legislation would 
give the Colored separate representation in the form of three European 
representatives in the House of Assembly and one in the Senate. The reason 
for this change is quaint and typically racist—it is all in the interests of 
the Colored. 

The Colored in South Africa, who are mixed-bloods instead of natives, 
number about a million. They make up 8 percent of the total number of 
voters on the common roll in the Cape, and in the Cape Town electoral 
area, about 13 percent. Suffrage qualifications in the Cape are based upon 
property and a certain income and not race, and when the northern prov- 
inces of South Africa entered the Union the voting-rights of non-Europeans 
were protected by the “entrenched clauses,” the essence of which was that 
no non-European at the Cape could be deprived of his right to vote by 
reason of his race or color only. Attacks have been made upon the “entrenched 
clauses,” but they have up to now been unsuccessful. 

Now this same Dr. Malan who had asserted in 1928 that “the political 
rights of the white man shall be given to the Colored people” is sponsoring 
a bill to take away the very franchise these people now enjoy. His reason is 
that it is necessary. for the policy of apartheid, or segregation. 

Why haven’t the “free nations” taken notice of this extension of South 
African white supremacy? Is it solely because the victims are Negroes? 
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Letters to— 


and from 


the Editor 


RED CROSS BLOOD PROGRAM— 
QUESTION ASKED 


This exchange of letters grew out of 
Tue Crisis editorial “Race Tag Re- 
moved From Blood,” which appeared 
in the December 1950 issue: 


Dear Mr. Ivy: 


In the last number of The Crisis you 
write “the American National Red 
Cross has announced officially that it is 
going to take steps to eliminate the 
designation of donors to its blood 
bank.” 

Do you know how far an effort has 
been made to implement this policy on 


the local level? Or, is it merely a 
statement of national hopes that may 
or may not be accepted on the local 
level? 

I raise the question because of the 
conversation I had recently in my office 
with a regional representative of the 


American National Red Cross. I told 
him that our students and faculty at 
Talladega College would cooperate 
more willingly with the national blood 
collecting program if the racial designa- 
tion of donors was abolished. 

This Red Cross representative agreed 
that there was no distinction of blood 
on a racial basis but he insisted the 
American Red Cross would continue 
to record the race of the blood donor 
as One among many other factors to be 
recorded and that it would be possible 
for a prejudiced doctor or patient to 
request blood on a racial basis if he 
so desires. 

Any information about the imple- 
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mentation of this policy which you can 
give me will be very much appreciated. 


A. D. BerrreL, President 


Talladega College 
January 6, 1951 


DOESN‘T KNOW 


Dear President Beittel: 

You raise a good point when you ask 
if the Red Cross is implementing its 
official no-race-tag in its blood-collect- 
ing program. Frankly, I do not know. 
Usually there is quite an interval of 
time between the official pronounce- 
ment of a policy eliminating a specific 
segregative act and its implementation. 
I do not doubt but this is true of the 
Red Cross... . 

I have written the “blood program” 
of The American Red Cross and asked 
them three questions, as you will note 
from the enclosed copy of my letter. 

James W. Ivy, Editor 
New York City 
January 13, 1951 


MAKES INQUIRY 


Gentlemen: 


In the December, 1950, issue of The 
Crisis magazine, official organ of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, we wrote an 
editorial lauding The American Na- 
tional Red Cross for taking official 
steps to eliminate the racial designation 
of donors to its blood bank. Enclosed 
is a copy of this editorial. 
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But now comes a letter from the 
president of a prominent southern Ne- 
gro college asking us if we “know how 
far an effort has been made to imple- 
ment this policy on the local level.” 
This president is eager to have his 
faculty and students cooperate in the 
blood-collecting program of the Red 
Cross, but only if you have abolished 
the “race tag” from donated blood. He 
doubts if this policy has been imple- 
mented on the local level, since one 
of your regional directors told him that 
the Red Cross will insist on recording 
the “race” of the donor and that doc- 
tors and patients can still ask for “race 
blood.” 


This prompts the following ques- 
tions from us: 


1) Does the Red Cross still ask for 
the “race” of the blood donor? 
If so, why? 


Has the Red Cross taken steps 
to implement its new policy on 
the local level? In fact, has it 


taken steps to implement it at 
all? 


3) Can doctors and patients still re- 
quest “race blood”? 


Negro citizens have always regarded 
“segregation” of their blood as an un- 


Necessary concession to American 
racism, especially since there is not the 
slightest scientific validity for the prac- 
tice and because the American “Ne- 
gro” is not a biological race at all, but 
a sociological one through arbitrary 
definition. 


We would appreciate clarification of 
your present policies either in the use 
or elimination of “race tags” on do- 
nated blood in The American National 
Red Cross’ blood program. 


JAMES W. Ivy, Editor 


New York City 
January 19, 1951 
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THE ANSWER 


The American National Red Cross 
gave the following reply through its 
director of public relations: 

Dear Mr. Ivy: 


This will acknowledge your letter 
of January 19, enclosing a copy of an 
editorial from the December 1950 is- 
sue of “The Crisis.” We are pleased to 
note your commendation of the change 
which eliminates racial designation 
from the Donor Registration Card used 
in the Red Cross National Blood Pro- 
gram. 

Here are the specific answers to the 
three questions you ask: 


1) The Red Cross does not ask the 
race of the blood donor. 

2) This policy has been implemented 
by instructions to all blood cen- 
ters to block out the racial desig- 
nation on the current stock of 
Donor Registration Cards on 
hand in areas and in regional 
centers, effective December 1, 
1950. New revisions of this form 
will omit the donor racial desig- 
nation. 

There is nothing to prevent a doc- 

“tor or a patient from requesting 
any type of blood. However, un- 
der our present policy there is 
no way that blood can be sup- 
plied on a racial differential 
basis. 


We note your reference to the letter 
you received from the president of a 
prominent southern Negro college. His 
desire to have his faculty and students 
cooperate in the blood program is in- 
deed gratifying. 

If a regional director gave out in- 
formation that the race of the donor 
was required, he was speaking without 
authority and in contradiction of our 
policy. We would be interested in learn- 
ing the name of the individual so that 
we may correct any misunderstanding 
that he has regarding our policy. 





I hope I have cleared up the various 
points you have raised. Please don’t 
hesitate to write me furtheri if I can be 
of service to you. 

Louis C. BOOCHEVER, 
Director of Public Relations 


Washington, D. C. 
February 1, 1951 


BEITTEL COMMENTS 


Dear Mr. Ivy: 

It certainly appears that it is the 
desire of the National Red Cross head- 
quarters to implement this policy on 
the local level. I know that we shall 
have to watch the matter pretty care- 
fully if the directive from the Wash- 
ington office is to be followed in 
Alabama. 


A. D. BEITTEL, President 


Talladega College 
February 10, 1951 


SURPRISED AT BOOK REVIEW 


To the Editor of The Crisis: 

I am somewhat perplexed by the 
spirit of nimosity to things Catholic, 
in general, and to the Jesuits, in par- 
ticular, which the review of Jesuits for 
the Negro, in your January, 1951, issue 
seems to indicate. I agree with the re- 
viewer, Hugh H. Smythe, that the book 
is of no great significance from any 
scholarly point of view, and is amateur- 
ish in character. Its author attempted 
to get a few facts down on paper as a 
matter of historical record, with hope 
that someone might make a more 
thorough study of the subject matter. 
Still less would I wish to offer apology 
for prejudiced notions which the Cath- 
olic clergy and laity alike have ab- 
sorbed from their surroundings in the 
past, and to which a good many of 
them, like many of their Protestant 
brethren, still adhere. But I am sur- 
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prised that the reviewer should indulge 
in such a sweeping indictment of the 
Jesuits, whose position and policies he 
misrepresents. 

Dr. Smythe’s confident assertion, that 
jim-crow is a “Jesuit policy,” does not 
stand up under any critical examina- 
tion. Certainly, there have been plenty 
of prejudiced Jesuits, and the kind still 
exists, even though the number is rapid- 
ly diminishing. But to deduce any kind 
of “policy” from the presence of such 
individuals, past or present, is very dif- 
ficult to reconcile with (1) the rapid 
opening of Jesuit schools and institu- 
tions to Negroes on every level to 
Negroes all over the United States; 
(2) the generous encouragement given 
by Jesuit superiors, from top down, to 
Jesuit priests and seminarians who are 
laboring to achieve complete racial 
equality for the Negro in this country; 
(3) the consistently forthright stand 
for complete racial equality, including 
federal FEPC, Negro clergy, etc., by 
the outstanding Jesuit publications in 
the United States, such as the national 
Catholic weekly America, the Catholic 
Mind, Jesuit Missions, Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, etc.; by the numberless 
study groups and race relations com- 
mittees encouraged in Jesuit colleges, 
universities, seminaries, alumni organi- 
zations, parish groups, etc., all over the 
United States; and last but not least, 
the part that Jesuits, with the enthusias- 
tic support of their authorities. have 
played in the establishment of the Cath- 
olic Interracial Councils and their re- 
sulting activities in the United States. 

Negro students in Jesuit colleges 
rose from 581 in 1946-47 to 887 in 
1948-9, though the total number of 
students slightly decreased. The Jesuit 
school, St. Louis University, disregard- 
ed the pattern set by the secular or the 
non-Catholic institutions in St. Louis, 
and has rapidly increased its enroliment 
of Negroes in every department of the 
university. If such a “jim-crow” pol- 
icy is being handed down, it is a little 
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difficult to explain why three Negro 
doctors should have recently been 
named to the instructional staff of St. 
Louis University, the first appointment 
of its kind in the Midwest: Dr. Henry 
Hudson Weathers, Dr. Walter A. 
Younge, and Dr. Arthur A. Vaughn, or 
why a Negro, Dr. Ferdinand Rousseve, 
heads the department of fine arts in a 
Jesuit college. 

If Jesuits are committed as a body 
to jim-crow, I am puzzled to know 
how such men are allowed to run at 
large as the brothers William Markoe 
and John Markoe, in the Midwest; John 
A. Coogan, in Detroit; Ralph Gallagher, 
in Chicago; Claude Heithaus, in Mil- 
waukee; Wilfrid Parsons and Robert 
Drinan, in Washington, D. C.; Louis 
Twomey, Joseph Fitcher and Albert 
Foley, in New Orleans; Richard M. 
McKeon in Syracuse, N. Y.; Charles 
Keenan in New York, as well as Father 
George A. Dunne, who has not been 
“banished to some isolated region in 
the Orient,” as Dr. Smythe asserts, but 
is busily at work in Phoenix, Arizona... 

Combating the hyrda-head of preju- 
dice and discrimination is a long, tough 
job, much too big for any one group 
to accomplish all alone. For that reas- 
on, I fail to see what is gained by be- 
littling the work of any person, church 
or organization that makes any con- 
tribution to this field... . 


Rev. JoHN LaAFarce, S.J., 
Associate Editor, AMERICA 


New York City 
January 22, 1951 


DELIBERATE INSULT 


To the Editor of The Crisis: 

The book review of Jesuits for the 
Negro, by Hugh Smythe, is a deliberate 
insult to Catholic friends of racial jus- 
tice. Intended as an affront, it succeeds 
in its purpose. 

Purporting to be a book review, it all 
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but completely ignores the work in 
question. Instead, the reviewer subjects 
the readers of The Crisis to a farrago 
of dubious rhetoric, private hate, and 
overt misrepresentation gratuitously 
presented. 

I should like to state clearly that 
my own view, and the views of most 
of my Catholic friends, are in com- 
plete opposition to the efforts of some 
of our bishops to create specifically 
Negro parishes. I oppose their effort, 
without impugning their motives. I be- 
lieve them to be in good faith in their 
mistaken belief that Negroes would 
prefer it so. But let two corollary points 
also be made clear: (1) that many 
Catholic authorities also disapprove of 
Negro parishes, and propose instead to 
concentrate upon making Negro con- 
verts in existing mixed or white units; 
and (2) that in no case may a white 
pastor, or a white parish, reject a 
Negro member on the ground that a 
Negro parish is in the progress of or- 
ganizing in the community. 

As a Catholic, I have a sense of 
profound and painful humiliation at the 
gap that has separated the actual prac- 
tice of many American Catholics from 
the pure teachings of their Faith. But 
I have the strong conviction that that 
gap is closing. I believe that in this 
generation we can dig the grave of jim 
CR EG 

LEONARD M. BERTSCH 


Akron, Ohio 
January 16, 1951 


NO INSULT INTENDED 


Let me say at the outset that there 
was no “deliberate insult” to anyone 
intended by the review of Jesuits for 
the Negro. My Catholic relatives and 
friends, as well as those of other faiths, 
are familiar with what I consider a 
justifiable irritation with the willingness 
of so many organized churches to com- 
promise with practices not in keeping 
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with the principles upon which they 
are founded. As may be seen in the 
opening sentence of the review in 
question, this reviewer certainly is not 
oblivious to Protestant shortcomings in 
this respect. But to cry that one should 
not be criticized because he is better 
than his neighbor, or better than he 
has been is certainly begging the ques- 
tion. 

There can be no doubt that an 
authoritarian organization like the 
Catholic Church wields great power 
over its members and is thus potential- 
ly an instrument for great good — 
or, for that matter, great evil. In view 
of this power, neither Mr. Bertsch nor 
Father LaFarge offers a satisfactory ex- 
planation for the fact that Catholic 
practice has departed widely from the 
ideal of democracy in race relations. 
May not one venture a suggestion that 
the Church has not put its full weight 
against jim-crow practices in matters 
of worship? 

Perhaps the Church may penalize 
clergymen who “seek to ban any mem- 
ber for reasons of race” (italics mine), 
but this reviewer respectfully submits 
that one can jim crow without ban- 
ning members. The Catholic Church 
does not, to my knowledge, take even 
“spiritual” steps to penalize those who 
seat Negro communicants only in rear 
pews, delay their communion until 
white parishioners have been served, or 
suggest that they attend churches in 
Negro neighborhoods. 

Surely one more question is in order. 
What is “Catholic policy”? Is it what 
is said to be done, or what is done— 
again and again, with rare objection 
from above? If Catholic practice is ad- 
mittedly divergent from Catholic teach- 
ings, is it not also reasonable to assume 
that those in the hierarchy may be 
among the divergents? In view of the 
authority vested in Church leaders, is 
it not permissible to ask if these leaders 
are all forthright and uncompromising 
champions of brotherhood for all? If 
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they are not, can we honestly con- 
sider Church policy as being something 
which they do not all support? 

This reviewer rejoices with the mem- 
bers of any church which takes steps 
to right the wrongs of the past. I have 
only the deepest respect for the cour- 
ageous Catholics who led the fight to 
open the doors of St. Louis University, 
and others. But I would be less than 
honest if I did not say frankly that no 
Church is blameless until it has finished 
the job. The Negro is no longer willing 
to accept a half loaf uncomplainingly, 
or even to compare the sizes of the 
various portions offered. Let us not 
argue whether Catholics offer three- 
fifths instead of a half. Somehow the 
Negro has the idea that religion ought 
to be completely fair and consistently 
decent, even if nothing else is. He is 
looking for the whole loaf in religion. 
When he finds it, conversions will re- 
flect his approval. And until that hap- 
pens, he claims the right to talk long 
and loud about that portion of the 
loaf which is withheld. 


HuGH H. SMYTHE 
New York City 
February 8, 1951 


GREETINGS FROM THE NATION 


Dear Mr. Ivy: 


It gives me the greatest pleasure to 
greet The Crisis on its fortieth birth- 
day. As a journal which from its own 
birth in 1865 has stood consistently and 
militantly for equality of all races, The 
Nation feels a particular sympathy with 
the fighting journal of the N.A.A. 
C.P. Organization and journal share re- 
sponsibility and credit for a great part 
of the advance made by the colored 
citizens of this country. Nobody realizes 
better than you, however, the distance 
that must still be traveled before rights, 
opportunities, and privileges are distri- 
buted without discrimination — before 
the United States, in other words, be- 
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comes a practising democracy. It is the 
hope of the editors of The Nation that 
The Crisis may continue to lead the 
country toward that goal and live to 
see it reached. 
Sincerely yours, 

FREDA KiIRCHWEY, Editor 
New York City 
March 1, 1951 


CHICO STORY 


To the Editor of The Crisis: 


I want to commend the article on 
“The Chico Story” by C. Wilson Record 
in your February issue. It makes plain 
how the unscrupulous search for profits 
by the “factory farm” owners in Cali- 
fornia led them to bring in and exploit 
unemployed Negro workers and pay 
them less than the going rate of pay, 
and how this attempt to play one group 
against another in order to keep down 
wages resulted, no doubt, in increasing 
profits but also resulted in increasing 
racial antagonism and discrimination. 

Of course, the complex situation of 
racial discrimination and prejudice such 
as exists in the United States has no 
single and simple explanation, and cer- 
tainly there are many wealthy em- 
ployers in the white group who have 
been able to root out prejudice from 
their feelings and would never dream 
of encouraging prejudice in others for 
profit. But it is equally certain that one 
of the most important factors in racial 
discrimination is the attempt by the 
owners of industry to keep a particular 
racial or national group as a source 
of cheap and easily exploited labor, 
and accordingly to deny them oppor- 
tunities to move out of the exploited 
group through equal opportunities to 


get a decent education, a decent job 
with promotions, and a decent home 
free from the health hazards that are 
inevitably part of sub-standard housing. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
(American Federation of Labor), with 
a vigorous policy of racial integration, 
is running organizing campaigns in the 
rural areas in parts of California and 
has had some success. Its members in- 
clude Negroes, Mexicans, “Anglos,” and 
Orientals, and it is teaching the mem- 
bers of these racial groups the neces- 
sity for standing together to maintain 
and raise their standard of living. So 
the situation is not without hope that 
some remedial action can be taken. 
Also, the policy of raising the status 
of farm laborers by getting for them 
old age insurance, unemployment in- 
surance benefits, minimum wages, and 
protection for the right to organize, 
are all parts of our NAACP policy. 
The first has been accomplished 
through last year’s federal social se- 
curity bill, but the rest of the program 
remains to be won. 

Incidentally, a good many of the 
best integrated Negroes I have met are 
union members in unions where there 
is no racial bar. They are used to be- 
ing called by and calling their fellow 
union members bad names, whether 
white or colored, over differences of 
opinion regarding proper union policies 
and with little or no consciousness of 
race. I think it is a fact that the in- 
tegration which we need is being push- 
ed along by unions at least as rapidly 
as through other organizations, and the 
union work in this respect is affecting 
a good many more people. 


ALFRED BAKER LEWIS 


New York City 
February 21, 1951 
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APPRECIATION is expressed by Thurgood Marshall, NAACP special counsel, 

to Mrs. Berry Mayfield, Berkeley, Calif., for the more than $250 she raised toward 

the $5,225 presented to Mr. Marshall by citizens of the San Francisco Bay area 
upon his return from Japan and Korea. 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. 
Battlefront 


POLITICAL 


Press For Caldwell Removal: In bitter resentment against the appoint- 
ment.of “white supremacist” advocate Millard F,. Caldwell, Jr., as federal 
civil defense administrator, the NAACP board of directors has named a 
special committee to work out plans for effective mobilization of nationwide 
protest. 

The committee, headed by Earl B. Dickerson, Chicago attorney, seeks 
the cooperation of all NAACP branches, the press, and church, labor, civic 
and fraternal organizations in a campaign to remove Caldwell on the basis 
of his anti-Negro record as governor of Florida. 

The board decision on March 12 to appeal to the country for positive 
action followed repeated protests to President Truman and to the Senate 
against the appointment of Mr. Caldwell who, as governor of Florida, called 
upon white southerners to defy the 1944 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, which branded the “white primary” as unconstitutional and 
opened the way to mass voting of Negroes throughout the South. 

Clarence Mitchell, director of the NAACP Washington Bureau, testi- 
fied before a Senate subcommittee on January 15 against confirmation of 
Mr. Caldwell. Later, on February 21, Walter White, executive secretary, on 
direction of the Board, wrote to the President, expressing the board’s “sense 
of shock” at the appointment of the former Florida governor, who had 
te-affirmed his “white supremacy” attitudes at the hearing before the Senate 
subcommittee. The letter also asked for the removal of the Floridian. 

In addition to his defiance of the Supreme Court in the “white primary” 
case, Caldwell, Mr. White informed the President, “consistently advocated 
total racial segregation, was instrumental in devising the southern regional 
education compact as a means of circumventing Supreme Court decisions 
requiring southern states to afford equal educational facilities for Negroes, 
and refused to address Negro citizens with common courtesy. Mr. White 
reiterated these charges in a White House conference with the President on 
February 28. 

Serving with Mr. Dickerson on the special committee are Judge Hubert 
Delany and Dr. Palmer Weber of New York; Mrs. Daisy Lampkin of 
Pittsburgh; and Dr. J. M. Tinsley of Richmond, Va. 

“The Caldwell appointment,” Mr. Dickerson said, “is but another indi- 
cation of the low esteem in which the present administration holds the 
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Brooks Studio 


PROCLAIMS CIVIL RIGHT’S DAY—Mayor James F. Hearn presenting his 

proclamation declaring Saturday, March 3, as Civil Right's Day in Wilmington, 

Del., to Rev. Leonard Morgan, local NAACP branch president, while Herbert 
Hill, NAACP assistant field secretary looks on. 
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Negro citizenry. Equally as obnoxious is the appointment of former Con- 
gressman Robert Ramspeck of Georgia as chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. While the President affirms his support of civil 
rights in speeches, he continues to appoint to important posts avowed 
enemies of that program. It is time for us to let him know that we want 
action rather than mere words.” 


Civil Rights Linked to Foreign Policy: New Jersey dentists were told 
on March 7 that the domestic program for civil rights and full equality for 
Negro Americans cannot be separated from the nation’s international opera- 
tions in the present world struggle. 

The speaker was Roy Wilkins, NAACP administrator, who addressed 
the dinner of the Commonwealth Dental Society of New Jersey at the con- 
clusion of its 9th annual one-day clinic. Reviewing the record of courts- 
martial cases involving Negro soldiers in Korea, the speaker condemned 
segregation and the other inequalities based upon race, saying they would 
have to be removed from American life if the nation is to present its full 
strength in the contest with dictator countries. 

Dr. A. B. Washington is president of the Commonwealth Dental Society. 


LEGAL 


New Evidence In Trenton Six Case: A whole new body of evidence 
throwing an entirely different light on the Trenton Six murder trial has 
been accumulated and will be of immeasurable assistance to the defense. 
The re-trial of the six young men accused of the murder of an aged white 
man on January 27, 1948, began in Trenton, N. J., on March 5. 

Raymond Pace Alexander of Philadelphia, Clifford R. Moore of Trenton, 
and J. Mercer Burrell of Newark, attorneys representing the two men whose 
defense is being handled by the Association, reveal that they have secured 
by virtue of pre-trial investigations and subpoenas a number of important 
documents and other information denied to the defense in the first trial. 
Among these are police docket reports on the arrest and detention of <ll 
prisoners prior to the apprehension of the six defendants; police teletype 
reports describing the original suspects and the car they allegedly used 
(descriptions which the defense claims are not applicable to the defendants) ; 
the radio log of the Trenton police department showing similar descriptions; 
and other police reports and records from which considerable information 
was obtained. 

Also available to the defense for the first time is a digest of statements 
made by Mrs. Elizabeth Horner, widow of the murdered man, at the inves- 
tigation of the case. Defense attorneys hold that these statements are at 
variance with Mrs. Horner’s testimony at the first trial and that new evi- 
dence as to the nature of her injuries after the alleged crime also contradicts 
testimony at the first trial. Evidence seriously questioning the murder 
weapon has also been discovered. 
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Another significant development for the defense is the securing of 
information as to the cleavage within the Trenton police department prior 
to the first trial. Charges of bungling, mishandling, and tampering with alibi 
evidence have been unearthed, together with admissions of mutilation of 
such evidence. 


In the re-trial, defense attorneys have been successful in obtaining the 
court’s agreement to inspect the police station where the defendants’ “con- 
fessions” were made and also to inspect the vicinity of the alleged crime. 


Joseph 

BAY AREA ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE—Members of the San Francisco .Bay 

Area NAACP-GI assistance committee which raised $5,325 to defray expenses of 

NAACP investigation of circumstances surrounding courts-marital of Negro Gls 
in Korea meet with Mr. Marshall upon his return from Japan and Korea. 
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The court also agreed to segregate prospective jurors so that they would not 
hear testimony exchanged in preliminary examinations, and to keep wit- 
nesses from hearing the testimony of other witnesses before testifying them- 
selves. Defense requests that the court follow these procedures in the original 
trial were all denied. 

U. S. Supreme Court Hears Groveland Appeal: Assistant attorney-gen- 
eral Reeves Bowen of the state of Florida admitted before the United States 
Supreme Court in March that a system of racial proportional representation 
had deliberately been used in the selection of a jury to try the defendants in 
the famed Groveland rape case of 1949. 

Attorneys for the Association, arguing on March 9 before the nation’s 
highest tribunal, asked for a reversal of the convictions and death sentences 
of Samuel Shepherd and Walter Irvin on three grounds: first, that the lower 
court had erred in not granting a continuance, or postponement, of the trial, 
to give defense counsel adequate time to prepare their case; second, that the 
passion and prejudice existing in the community at the time made a fair trial 
impossible and that a change of venue should have been granted; and third, 
that the jury was selected in an unconstitutional fashion. 

On the jury question, NAACP assistant special counsel Robert L. Carter 
noted that Florida did not deny that the jury was chosen from the voters’ 
registration rolls, in the proportion of one Negro to every 18 white persons. 
(The ratio of Negroes to white persons in the county eligible for jury service 
is 1:4.) Such proportional representation in the selection of juries, Mr. Carter 
asserted, violates the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Associate Justice Robert H. Jackson interrupted Mr. Carter to com- 
ment that he didn’t see why the NAACP attorney needed “to say anything 
more” than quote Florida’s admission of the proportional system to establish 
his point. At the conclusion of Mr. Carter’s remarks, attorney Bowen at- 
tempted to justify Florida’s position on the ground that unless Florida jury 
commissioners consciously selected jurors in proportion to race, they would 
never think of placing Negro citizens on their juries “any more than on a 
list for a social function.” 

Franklin H. Williams, NAACP west coast regional director, who as 
assistant special counsel participated in the defense of the Groveland accused 
in the trial court and in the Florida Supreme Court, described the atmosphere 
of racial tension that permeated the small citrus community up until the time 
of the trial. When Mr. Bowen attempted to deny these conditions and to 
justify the trial judge’s refusal to grant the NAACP motion for transfer of 
the trial to a less inflamed county, Justice Jackson again interrupted to state 
that “the hardest thing for you to overcome” is the set of special rules framed 
for conducting the trial, apparently in anticipation of some kind of violence. 

Attorneys associated with the case, in addition to Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Williams, were NAACP special counsel Thurgood Marshall; Alex Aker- 
man, Jr., of Orlando, Florida, who served as co-counsel in the trial court 
and Florida Supreme Court; James M. Nabrit, Jr., of Howard University 
Law School; and Jack Greenberg, NAACP assistant special counsel. 
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Background of Groveland Case: The Groveland case had its beginning 
in July, 1949, when the claim of a young central Florida housewife that 
four Negroes had attacked her set off a wave of terror and night-riding that 
resulted in the burning of homes and the routing of more than four hundred 


Negro residents from the little citrus community of Groveland and its 
environs. 


Three young Negroes—Samuel Shepherd, Walter Irvin, and Charles 
Greenlee—were arrested and charged with the crime; a fourth—Ernest 
Thomas—was shot and killed by a sheriff's posse in a swamp, where he 
allegedly had resisted arrest. The trial of Sheoherd, Greenlee and Irvin took 
place on the last day of August and the first two days of September, 1949, 
in an atmosphere where hostility and race tension still prevailed to a very 
noticeable degree. Petitions by NAACP attorneys, asking for an extension 
of time to secure witnesses and evidence, and a change of venue to a place 
less inflamed by race antagonism, all were denied, and the trial was rushed 
through on the Friday and Saturday of the Labor Day week-end. All three 
defendants were convicted. Shepherd and Irvin were given the death 
penalty; Greenlee, who was only 16 years of age at the time, was sentenced 
to life imorisonment. 

On September 6, a motion was filed asking for a new trial on grounds 
that the verdict was contrary to evidence and to the law and that the court 
erred in not granting the pre-trial motions for continuance and change of 
venue, and for denying the defendants’ challenge to the jury panel. 

This motion denied, NAACP attorneys filed an, appeal with the Florida 
Supreme Court, appearing before that body on April 13, 1950, to ask the 
court to reverse the convictions of Shepherd and Irvin and to order a new 
trial. Six legal and constitutional issues formed the basis for the appeal. The 


convictions were uvheld by the court in a unanimous decision handed down 
on May 16. 


On April 17, 1950, evidence was presented to a special grand jury in 
Ocala, Florida, in an effort to secure an indictment of police officers who 
were accused by the NAACP of beating and otherwise mistreating th 
defendants. The grand jury refused to return an indictment and the loce! 
U. S. Attorney charged with the responsibility of prosecuting the case, was 
accused by the NAACP of failing to subpoena key witnesses who could have 
testified as to the beatings. 


<i 


OFFICES of the Boston, Mass., branch of the NAACP. Front row, left to right: 
Mrs. Anna Goreman, treasurer; Lionel Lindsay, president; Mrs. Alice Taylor, 
assistant secretary; back row, Atty. Edward Brooke Ill, vice-president; George 
Davis, 1st vice-president; Mrs. Florence Lesueur, retiring president; Atty. Herbert 
Tucker, Jr., 2nd vice-president; and Mrs. Gladys Lattimer, secretary. BOTTOM: 
Officers of the Carver youth council of the Erie, Pa., NAACP branch. 
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MARSHALL WELCOMED—NAACP special counsel Thurgood Marshall ad- 
dresses a mass meeting in Oakland, Calif., upon his return from investigating 
Army courts-martial in Japan and Korea. 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, was founded in 1854 as Ashmum 
Institute? 
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The United States Supreme Court’ issued a writ of certiorari, agreeing 
to review the Groveland case, on November 27, 1950. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Murphy Praised By Marshall: As one of the speakers in a memorial 
program for the late U. S. Supreme Court Associate Justice Frank Murphy, 
Thurgood Marshall, NAACP special counsel, expressed his conviction that 
“the greatest contributions of the jurist were in cases involving the rights of 
minority groups who were victims of organized hostility and the rights of 
non-conforming individuals and groups.” Other participants in the memorial 


| program held in Washington in March were Chief Justice Fred Vinson, 


Attorney-General Howard McGrath, Judge Charles Fahy, Ben Cohen, and 
Edward Kemp. 


Regional “Confab”’: Seminars and workshops on problems affecting 
minority groups growing out of the national emergency were discussed at 


the annual NAACP Eastern Regional Training Conference held in New 
York City on March 31. 


Madison Jones Joins FHA: Madison S. Jones, Jr., administrative as- 
sistant on the national office staff of the Association, has been granted a 
leave-of-absence to accept a position with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Jones had submitted his resignation, to become effective on March 
16, but the board of directors refused to accept it and instead granted him 
a leave-of-absence, with an expression of the Association’s “appreciation 
of his faithful, efficient and invaluable service.” 

Coming to the Association in 1940, Mr. Jones served as youth secretary 
until 1943. In 1945 he returned to the NAACP as administrative assistant, 
after having worked as a YMCA secretary in Bridgeport, Conn., and as an 
examiner for the wartime FEPC. 

In his new position, to which he moved on March 19, Mr. Jones will 
assist the FHA in expanding the market for private and cooperative housing 
in the New England states and in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, West Virginia, Maryland and Virginia. He will be stationed in 
New York City. 


CQ ND 


DID YOU KNOW — 


That after 1724 the French Black Code prohibited the marriage of 
whites and blacks in Saint Domingue (later Haiti)? 

When the Marquis de Seignelay promulgated the Code in 1685, it per- 
mitted marriage between master and slave, with the provision that the wife 
and children became free. But Article 6 of March 1724 made intermarriage 


a crime, extending the punishment even to the official or priest who per- 
formed the ceremony. 
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College and School News 


MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Severel yeers ego, she hed « war job, but she 
hegen to wonder whet to do ebout her future. 
Then, one day she learned about the 
success of a friend who hed completed en Apes 
Beauty Course and was making more thea « com- 
fortable living. 

Seo, she took up the Apex Course. New, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
home end het a nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to mate an inde 
pendent living, become your own boss. Se here 
is your opportunity, tee immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Dey 
er evening class. 

Beauty Culture is A “Depressioa- 

Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Phite- 
delphia, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washingten, 
0.C., Richmond, Vo., Ationte, Ge 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Joyce Greene was the first colored 
woman to finish nurse training in 
Youngstown, Ohio, when she gradu- 
ated in February from the St. ELza- 
BETH HospITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING. 


THE ADVERTISING CRAFTS SCHOOL 
of New York City is offering scholar- 
ships to Negro students as part of its 
program in the fight on discrimina- 
tion against Negroes by advertising 
agencies. 

. & 


Three MorGAN COLLEGE profes- 
sors received doctorate degrees in 
March, bringing the total number of 
faculty members holding the doctor- 
ate to thirty-five. The professors are 
Earl Jackson, Sr., who received his 
doctorate in education from Harvard; 
Maurice Lee, who received his doc- 
torate from the University of Chi- 
cago; and Julius H. Taylor, who 
received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE is developing 
the principle of “Seeing-for-yourself” 
as a class technique. Groups of stu- 
dents and teachers were given grants- 
in-aid for study-travel expeditions 
during 1950-51, and at least a third 
of the student body traveled under 
these grants to New York, Washing- 
ton, Mobile, Atlanta, Chicago, and 
other interesting places where they 
visited historic shrines, attended ses- 
sions of Congress and UN, musical 
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events on Broadway, and recreational 
affairs. 

Among the outstanding personali- 
ties who have recently appeared at 
Talladega in lecture or concert have 
been the following: Walter White, 
executive secretary NAACP; Natalie 
Hinderas, pianist; Charlotte Hawkins 
Brown, president Palmer Memorial 
Institute; Louise Parker, contralto; 
Anne Gamble, pianist; Gwendolyn 
Brooks, poet; and Edith Sampson, 
U. S. alternate delegate at UN. 


Robert King, professor of physics 
at WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY and re- 
search physicist at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base in Dayton, has been 
appointed captain in the United 
States Air Force Reserve. 

A group of foreign students repre- 
senting the International Grouv of 
the Dayton Council on World Affairs 
convened at Wilberforce in February 
as guests of the local Foreign Stu- 
dents Club. The meeting, presided 
over by local president Cyril Butter- 
field of Bermuda, included both bus- 
iness and social activities. 


Dr. Thomas E. Poag, director of 
the division of the humanities at 
TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE, recently 
attended a meeting of the American 
Educational Theatre Association held 
in the Commodore Hotel, New York 
City. Dr. Poag read a paper to the 
convention on “Better Human Rela- 
tions Through the Medium of Dra- 
matic Art.” 

First convocation speaker at the 
college in observance of the annual 
design-for-living-week program was 
Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, president of 
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Bethune-Cookman College 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“A Four-Year Class A College of 
Personality and Distinction’ 


Accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the State 
Department of Education and approved by 
the United States Attorney General for non- 
quota foreign students; a member of the 
American Association of Colleges, American 
Council on Education; and the Association 
of Church-Related Institutions of Higher 
Learning. 
Offering Courses Leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees in: 
Elementary Education * Secondary Education 
Home Economics * Business Administration 
With Majors in: 
Physical Education 
Music 
cial Science Pre-Medicine 
Modern Languages Pre-Pharmacy 
TRADES DIVISION 
Tailoring Carpentry 
Masonry-Brick Electricity 
Radio Auto Mechanics 

Shoe Repairing 

RICHARD V. MOORE, President 
For further information and bulletin write: 

WILLIAM DuBOSE, Registrar 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


Science 
7 





JARVIS 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


HAWKINS, TEXAS 
@ 


Broad general education emphasized in 
addition to specialized training 
Co-Educational 
Four Year Liberal Arts College conferring 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Accredited by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
by the State Department of Education 
of Texas 
Member of the American Association of 
Colleges 
Maintained and operated by the 
United Christian Missionary Society 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Teacher Education 
Terminal Courses in 
Home Economics 
Business Education 
Vocational Agriculture 
For Information, Write: 
Dr. John B. Eubanks, President 
or The Registrar 


CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 


PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

Primary Grades 1-3................ 
2—Elementary Education: 

Intermediate Grades 4-3 
3—Home Economics: 

Elementary and High School..B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

Elementary and High School.B.S. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 
Graduation from a standard four-year high 

school required for admission 
For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PICKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


B.S. Degree 
uu B.S. Degree 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 


Exceptionally qualified to prepare young 
men to enter the fields of religion, 
medicine, dentistry, law teaching, social 
work, government service, accounting, 
business and technology. Famous within 
recent years for the significant places of 
leadership achieved by its graduates. 
Intellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 
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BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 
Approved for V. A. Training 
e 
Write the Registrar for Bulletin 


1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
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Lovise B. Yergan, Principal 
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Morehouse. Other prominent speak- 
ers during this week were Rev. James 
Robinson, pastor of the Church of 
the Master, New York City; Dr. Gor- 
don Ross, professor of philosophy 
and religion at Berea college; and 
Mrs. Doris Carter, counselor of 
young women, Houston, Texas. 


The welfare state was debated by 
the Gamma Delta Sigma Forensic 
Society of ALBANY STATE COLLEGE 
in February. Mrs. Beatrice Cromwell 
addressed the February meeting of 
the alpha chapter of the Sigma Rho 
Sigma Honor Society on “Customs 
of the Indian People.” Mrs. Crom- 
well, the wife of English professor 
Arthur Cromwell, is a native of 
India. 
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Nineteen scholarships __ totaling 
$12,500 will be awarded to high- 
school students throughout the coun- 
try to enable them to enter Howarp 
University. Six scholarships worth 
$1,000 each are to be awarded on a 
national basis, and twelve worth 
$500 each are to be awarded on an 
area basis. In addition, one scholar- 
ship worth $500 a year for four 
years, given annually to Howard by 
District Theatres, Inc., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will be awarded to one 
successful competitor. 

Scholarships will be awarded to 
students who, whether based on na- 
tional or area competition, best qual- 
ify in (1) rank on the Howard 
university national competitive scho- 
larship examination, (2) superior 
scholarship ,(3) specific abilities, (4) 
need, and (5) personality. 

Dr. Horace Mann Bond, president 
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of Lincoln university (Pa.), was prin- 
cipal speaker at the 84th founder’s 
day anniversary on March 2. Annual 
alumni awards for distinguished post- 
graduate achievement went to the 
three following Howard graduates: 
Dr. F. D. Bluford, president of A & 
T college, Greensboro, N. C., for 
achievement in education; Dr. Leon- 
ard Foote, medical director of the 
Florida A & M college hospital, for 
distinguished post-graduate achieve- 
ments in medicine; and Atty. Spotts- 
wood W. Robinson III, of Richmond, 
Va., for distinguished post-graduate 
achievement in law. 

Dr. David Daiches, chairman of 
literature at Cornell university, deliv- 
ered the annual Charles Eaton Burch 
lecture, sponsored by the university 
department of English, on March 16. 
His subject was “Poetry and Tradi- 
tional Beliefs.” Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman, of New York, spoke on 
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oun § "March 14 under auspices of the uni- 
ve versity school of social work on “Hu- 
7 man Welfare and World Crisis.” 
vorth 8 
n an : 
olen President Rufus E. Clement of 
foul Atlanta university was guest speaker 
d by} March 19, at the annual charter 
hing- day celebration of WILBERFORCE 
oa STATE COLLEGE. State college charter 
day has for the past three years 
d 10 focused attention on a fuller student 
— life. 
qual- 7 
ward LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Pa.) was 
scho- f recently cited as one of twelve “edu- 
periof § cational firsts” when The American 
s, (4) | Book Company published its calen- 
dar for 1951 and included the uni- 
sident § versity as America’s first Negro col- 
lege. 
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Lane College 


JACKSON, TENNESSEE 






















1882 1951 


Class “A” College 


Courses offered Leading to 
The Bachelor’s Degree 








Divisions of 
Natural Science 


Social Sciences 
is cea ae 


Chester A. Kirkendoll, President 
George L. Thacker, Registrar 


Education 
Humanities 
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College Directory about 
Your School Needs 
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20 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


















































Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
(incorporated, 1856) 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
DR. CHARLES L. HILL, President 


OFFERS WELL- ROUNDED LIBERAL ARTS 
PROGRAM 


Division of Health and Physical Education 
Division of Humanities 

Division of Natural Sciences & Mathematics 
Division of Social Sciences 

Division of Teacher Education 

(Grants Teacher Certificates) 

R. O. T. C. Unit 


PAYNE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
For further information, write 
F. A. McGINNIS, Registrar 
Box No. 25 — Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 

















































ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Offers courses leading to the Master's 
degree in the fields of biology, chem- 
istry, economics, English, French, history, 
Latin, mathematics, political science and 
sociology. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
a graduate school offering a two-year 
curriculum for prospective social work- 
ers, leading to the degree of Master of 
Social Work or to the professional 
certificate. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


requiring college graduation for admis- 
sion and offering a curriculum leading 
to the degree of Master of Science in 
Library Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
a graduate school offering curricula 
leading to the M.A. degree, designed to 
meet the needs of men and women 
who have chosen education as a pro- 
fessional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


a graduate school offering thorough 
theoretical and practical training in the 
fields of business affairs, leading to the 
degree of Master of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for 
higher education of Negroes combine 
under the direction of Atlanta University 
to offer courses on both the graduate 
and undergraduate levels. 

Strong Faculty—Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 


Lemoyne College 


The curriculum of LeMoyne Col- 
lege is designed to give students 
a broad general education plus 
specialized training which will en- 
able them to work toward and live 
in an emerging democracy. “A” 
rated by the Southern Association. 
e 


HOLLIS F. PRICE, President 
MARGARET BUSH, Registrar 


Lincoln was chartered in 1854 as 
Ashmum Institute, and opened for 
instruction in 1857. The first class 
was graduated in 1859: three of 
these graduates went immediately to 
Liberia as missionaries. The name of 
the college was officially changed to 
Lincoln university in 1866, one year 
after the assassination of the Presi- 
dent. 


Religious emphasis week at SHAW 
UNIVERsITY, March 5-9, was directed 
by Rev. Lucius M. Tobin, professor 
of religion at Morehouse college and 
pastor of the Providence Baptist 
church, Atlanta, Ga. “Shaw Univer- 
sity Day in Raleigh” was observed 
at the First Baptist church on March 
11. Purpose of the occasion is to 
deepen interest of the Raleigh com- 
munity in Shaw and to raise funds 
for the institution. 

Shaw is now in the process of 
making a detailed study and evalu- 
ation of its entire program under the 
direction of Dr. A. M. Proctor of the 
department of education of Duke 
university, Durham, N. C. 


ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE played 
host March 5-6 to a two-day recre- 
ation institute conducted by Grace 
Walker, social recreation specialist 
of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. The college was host to the an- 
nual meeting of the Girl Reserves of 
Alabama March 9-11. 

Sixty-eighth annual session of the 
Alabama State Teachers Association 
was held on the campus March 15- 
16. Theme of the conference was 
“The Teacher’s Role and Opportun- 
ity in the National Emergency.” 
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For two years MOREHOUSE CoL- 
LEGE has been engaged in a cam- 
paign to raise $500,000 for a chem- 
istry building. At the recent found- 
er’s day banquet, President Mays 
announced that $465,000 of this sum 
had been raised, which is $35,000 
short of the goal. A Morehouse baby 
contest held on February 10 netted 
the college $2,000 to go toward the 
building fund. The contest was to 
select “Littlke Miss Maroon and 
White” and “Little Mr. Maroon 
Tiger” from among the babies and 
Children under five whose fathers 
are Morehouse men, graduates or 
students in the Atlanta area. 


A gift of $125,000 has been made 
to CLARK COLLEGE by Kresge Foun- 
dation of Detroit, Mich. A substan- 
tial addition to the current expansion 
goal of $300,000, the money will be 
used toward the erection of a home 
economics practice house and an 
apartment house for women teachers. 

Atty. Morris B. Abrams of Atlanta 
was keynote speaker on the college 
race-relations program on February 
11. Mrs. Larzette Hall, of the busi- 
ness administration faculty, repre- 
sented Clark at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Busi- 
ness Teacher-Training Institutions 
February 16-17 in Atlantic City, 
N. J. Clark is a member of the 
NABTTI. 
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Seven VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
seniors were initiated into the charter 
chapter, Iota Sigma Lambda, of the 
Alpha Kappa Mu Honor Society on 
February 16 by Dr. Stephen Wright, 
dean of Hampton Institute and na- 
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Tuskegee Institute 


Class “A” College 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 
AGRICULTURE 
COMMERICIAL DIETETICS 
EDUCATION 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

HOME ECONOMICS 

MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 

NURSING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Agriculture, 
Commercial Dietetics, Nurse Training 
and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses in Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for Veterans 


Graduate Study * Veterinary Medicine 
Summer School 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For Information Address: The REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


MORGAN 
STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 


DIVISIONS 


Regular — College of Liberal Arts. Co- 
educational Full-time study on the 
campus. 


Evening — Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 


Summer — A six-week Summer School 
Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


> 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. 
For detailed information, write or call the 
Registrar. Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 
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FLORIDA A and M COLLEGE 


Tallahassee, Florida 
Established 1887 


Fully Accredited 


The college offers courses of study lead- 
ing to both the bachelor of arts and bache- 
lor of science degree in: 


Agriculture Education 

The Humanities Home Economics 

Sciences Mechanic Arts 

Social Sciences Nursing Education 
Pharmacy 


and 
GRADUATE STUDIES 


Certificates given for trade courses in 


Barbering 


Dry Cleaning and 
Cosmetology 


Laundering 
George W. Gore, Jr., President 
For additional information write 


The Registrar, E. M. Thorpe 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 


Member, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


e 
Teacher Training Business 
Art Administration 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
0. 3.-C. Physical 
Mechanic Arts Education 

oe 


The School of Law St. Louis 
The School of Journalism Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


CHOIR AND PULPIT GOWNS 
AND CAPS 


$5.00 & up 


Catalog and Price List } 
Mailed Free 


LOUIS J. LINDNER 
C153 W. 33 St., N.Y.C. 1 
Dept. CR 


tional president of AKM. This is the 
forty-third chapter to be organized. 

The college played host to the 
second annual fruit clinic of Virginia 
on February 20, with approximately 
300 home and commercial fruit 
growers of the state in attendance. 
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The NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SERV- 
ICE AND FUND FOR NEGRO STUDENTS 
of New York City has just issued a 
valuable book titled, Opportunities in 
Interracial Colleges, edited by Rich- 
ard L. Plaut, executive vice-chairman 
of NSSFNS. This handbook of essen- 
tial information gives the how, when, 
and where of applying for admission 
to, and+scholarships at, some 200 
selected colleges. 

& 


A. C. Pryor, research assistant in 
sociology and economics at KEN- 
TUCKY STATE COLLEGE, addressed a 
dinner meeting of the sociology club 
of Georgetown college on February 
20. Associate professor of sociology 
A. W. Wright addressed the Blue 
Grass Medical Association on Feb- 
ruary 15. President R. B. Atwood 
was chapel speaker at Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
on February 15, and history profes- 
sor H. E. Cheaney was Negro-his- 
tory-week speaker at Lincoln Insti- 
tute, Lincoln Ridge, Ky. 

Among recent campus speakers 
are the following: Langston Hughes, 
poet; Rabbi Sidney Ballon of Temple 
of Adath Israel, Lexington; John 
Dancy, executive secretary of the 
Detroit Urban League; and Jesse O. 
Thomas, public relation consultant 
of the American Red Cross. 

Religious emphasis week was ob- 
served at KSC March 18-25. 
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DILLARD UNIVERSITY conducted a 
workshop for high school principals 
March 7-10, the second in a series 
of five annual workshops to be held 
on the campus. 

Dillard observed religious empha- 
sis week March 4-7, with the theme 
“God and the Campus Mind.” 

W. Labaron Daniels, a sophomore 
and major in the science division, has 































been awarded the Freshman Chemis- 
; try Achievement Award. He was 
; presented with a copy of the 32nd 
: edition of the Handbook of Physics 
4 and Chemistry. 
1, . 
a The 1951 summer session at AT- 
0 LANTA UNIVERSITY, which is spon- 
sored by the six Negro colleges of 
Atlanta under the leadership of At- 
in lanta university, will open on June 
NI- 11 and close August 10, according 
a to an announcement from the office 
ab of director John P. Whittaker. A 
ry wide variety of courses for teachers 
gy will be included in the curriculum. 
ue The summer theatre will operate for 
»b- six weeks under the direction of 
‘od Baldwin Burroughs. 
ip- The university’s tenth annual com- 
lle. petitive art exhibition opened April 
‘es- 1 in the exhibition gallery of the 
1is- Trevor Arnett Library. Fourteen 
sti- hundred doilars in prize money, as 
purchase awards, will go to the 
ers eleven best art works entered. 
hes, Francis St. John, chief librarian of 
iple } the Brooklyn Public Library, was 
ohn a recent speaker before the univer- 
the sity’s school of library service. 
 O. a 
tant 
West VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
ob- 


observed Washington’s birthday by 
the exhibition of a series of enlarged 
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LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1951) 


THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 


An opportunity to prepare for the future 
A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
And A Graduate Theological Seminary 
Essential training for the 
Professions — Business — Public Service 






































& 
Write to 

The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 























THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1800 White’s Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Dr. Ralph W. Riley, President 
Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 


Courses offered odiew fo the degrees 
of: 


BACHELOR OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 


For information address the Registrar 
® 


Under the. Auspices of 


The National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. 
and The Southern Baptist Convention 
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photographs of paintings of historical 
sites of the American Revolution 
loaned by Life magazine. 

Twenty WVSC students have won 
inclusion in “Who's Who Among 
Students in American Universities 
and Colleges” for their high scholas- 
tic achievements and campus leader- 
ship, 

Sophia Nelson of the college Eng- 
lish department has been awarded 
a Ph. D. degree in English by the 
University of Pittsburgh. The drama 
department presented two experi- 
mental plays in February by Louis 
Rivers, a member of the staff. 


Joseph L. Alexander, a Fisk UNI- 
VERSITY senior, has been admitted to 
the freshman class of the University 
of Louisville School of Medicine. 
This 21-year-old Fisk student from 
Anchorage, Ky., will be the first 
Negro enrolled in the university’s 
medical school during its 114-year 
history. 

Fisk held an Infrared Spectroscopy 
Institute on the campus March 2-3, 
with ‘Dr. R. Norman Jones, senior 
research chemist at the National Re- 
search Council of Canada, as the 
principal lecturer. 

President Charles S. Johnson was 
principal speaker in February in the 
lecture series sponsored by the Jewish 
Public Forum Board at Temple 
Adath Israel, Louisville, Ky. He also 
delivered the principal address at 
the annual meeting of Kappa Delta 
Pi, national society of educators, held 
in Atlantic City, N. J.; then he con- 
ducted a humanities seminar at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. 
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“Fears and Goals of American 
Youth” was the theme of an address 
by Rabbi Robert Jacobs delivered at 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (Mo.) in 
March. 

The university was host to the 
eleventh annual Farmers and Home- 
makers Conference March 15-16, 
with James Davis, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, as principal 
speaker. 


Talladega College 


Talladega, Alabama 


A. D. BEITTEL, President 
bd 


A Liberal Arts College of High 
Academic Standards and 
Cultural Background 


SELECTED AND LIMITED 
ai teee is. bs 
ad 


For Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


Kentucky State College 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 
Sixty-two years of educational service 


Accredited Class “A” College 
by The 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


Co-Educational 
Modern Living Facilities 
Co-Curricular Activities 
Reasonable Rates 
For Additional Information 
Write to 
THE DEAN 
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Black Dispatch 


NURSES ENROLL—Two Negro students are listed, the first of their race, among 

the 22 persons enrolled for nurse training at the University of Oklahoma. The 13 

pictured here are, seated, left to right, June Malone, Ruth Walker, Dorothy Wolf, 

and Donna Stevens; standing: Arzella Moore, Carol Russel, Mary Schneider, Mrs. 

Mary Caron, director of nursing; Ida Johnson, Maxine Smith, Arlene Tahkoipher, 
Verna Hutchinson, and Novella Smith. 





CAREER ACCOUNTING 
and thorough SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


There is a Big Difference! — It Pays to Specialize at a Professiono!l School 


Yes, there’s a big difference in Pioneer Career Accounting. No Irrelevant subjects. 
You REALLY specialize! Come in and SEE FOR YOURSELF. Supervision right in school 
—no home work required. Prepare NOW for profitable life work, PLACEMENT 
ASSISTANCE. Day-Afternoon and Evening Program. Subsistence. EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN. 


ENROLL NOW! — Start January 27, April 9 or June 25, 1951 


Limited Dormitory Accommodations 


THE PIONEER BUSINESS COLLEGE 
627 SO. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 47, PENNSYLVANIA 
Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-2935 
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Book Reviews 


IS THIS LITERATURE? 


American Negro Literature by Negro Au- 
thors. By Herman Dreer. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. XVII+334. 
$3.20. 


This volume by a teacher of English 
at a Negro institution, Stowe Teachers 
College in St. Louis, Missouri, is in- 
tended primarily as a textbook on the 
high school and junior college level. 
It covers a wide range of subjects in- 
cluding folk literature, poetry, letters, 
biography, the essay, speeches, the short 
story, novel, and the drama. 


If, however,.an anthology of litera- 
ture by the Negro is to be compiled 
and to be used as a textbook, it should 
be competently done and include really 
representative material by Negroes who 
have measured up to the general stand- 
ard expected of writers in the field of 
literature, But an examination of this 
book indicates that an entirely different 
standard has been adopted upon which 
to evaluate the Negro’s contribution to 
the literary field. 


Although a few Negroes whose work 
is acceptable as good literature are 


found here, such as Arna Bontemps,’ 


Langston Hughes, William Stanley 
Braithwaite, and Countee Cullen, this 
piece of work is rich in obscure persons 
whose literary productions are unknown 
simply because of their superb medi- 
ocrity. How many have ever heard of 
such individuals or their works as 
Ophelia Robinson, Floretta Howard, 
Lorenzo D. Blanton, John A. Turner, 
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Arthur W. Reason, Alice McGee Smart, 
Ezra W. Turner, N. B. Young, Colleen 
Williams, Frederick W. Bond (most of 
whom live in St. Louis), not to men- 
tion others equally unique for their 
insignificance in the field of literature, 
even Negro literature (whatever that 
is)? 

One fifids here such outlandish state- 
ments by the author as: “Chaka, a 
Zulu, a race fanatic like Adolph Hitler” 
(p. vii). The Negroes “bodily rhythms, 
the beating of his pulse and his heart, 
the swinging of his arms as he walked 
or ran, and the regular motion of his 
legs as he moved . . . gave him the 
basis for appreciating and creating the 
rhythms of poetry” (p. viii). The 
Negro “weeps, laughs, and sings. . . 
All three of these moods are charac- 
teristic of the Negro” (p. x). “The 
Negro author has mastered [the short 
story] as evidenced by the collections 
of Paul Laurence Dunbar . and 
Charles W. Chestnut” (p. 215). “W. 
E. B. DuBois, whose short story, “The 
Comet,’ and whose two novels .. . 
place him among the best writers of 
American fiction” (p. 254). 

And one needs inquire: Must the 
Negro in the field of drama write only 
about Negroes and Negro themes? The 
author implies that the Negro play- 
wright has not gained prominence be- 
cause Negro plays are not accepted by - 
the general public. There is an element 
of truth in this, but the Negro writer 
of plays, if he is to compete, will have 
to do so on terms common to all 
others in the realm of playwriting. 
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It is unfortunate that this book was 
ever published. It deserves merit of a 
negative sort for bringing together in 
one place such outstanding examples 
of just how bad bad writing can be, 
material that could have found its way 
into print in no other place but this 
book. Mr. Dreer, who is a teacher, sure- 
ly ought to be informed that if he 
thinks this collection is representative 
of literature by American Negro au- 
thors, it is suggested that he do some 
rather extensive reading in the field. 
One can only hope that this volume 
will not find its way into any institution 
(or any other place) as a_ textbook 
purporting to show what the Negro 
has accomplished in literary form. 


HuGH H. SMYTHE. 


Daughter of Strangers. Elizabeth Boatwright 
Coker. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950. Pp. 383. $3.00. 


The author of this romantic historical 
yarn must know how to type by touch; 
she obviously wrote it with both eyes 
on the best-seller list. All the usual 
ingredients are present: beautiful, un- 
happy heroine; virile, handsome hero, 
with a villain of a wife; hoop-skirts, 
gossips, and spirituals sung softly in 
the background; a setting of a hundred 
years ago in equally romantic New 
Orleans and South Carolina planta- 
tions. 


BRAZILIAN PREJUDICE 


(Continued from page 254) 


respondent writes, “The majority who 
do not like Negroes are strangers 
here domiciled.” An American friend 
in Petropolis, the fashionable hot 
weather retreat in the mountains near 
Rio de Janeiro, says, “We are fre- 
quently angered by the treatment 
handed out to our servants. Syrians 


(Continued on page 290) 
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THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 
is ready to supply 


your book needs. Write 


The Crisis Book Shop 
20 W. 40th St., New York 18 








































































The full and heretofore confiden- 
tial story of the Scottsboro Case, 
and each of the nine Scottsboro 
boys ... told by the chairman of 
the Scottsboro Defense Commit- 
tee, making public for the first 
time the startling psychiatric evi- 
dence. Introduction by Walter White 


$3, at all booksellers, or postpaid from 


DOUBLEDAY & CO. INC. 
Dept. C4, Garden City, N. Y. 


LEGAL DIRECTORY 


The following directory of some of the many lawyers known to us is carried in 
response to numerous inquiries from readers desiring to contact attorney outside their home 
towns. The Crisis maintains no legal bureau, and the N.A.A.C.P. handles only cases 


involving color discrimination, segregation or denial of citizen rights. 


ARKANSAS 


J. R. Booker 
Century Building, Little Rock 
Telephone: 2-4248 


Flowers & Flowers 
Masonic Temple, Pine Bluft 
Telephone: 7171 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas L, Berkley & Associates 
2975 Sacramento St., Berkeley 2 
1182 Seventh St., Oakland 7 
Telephones: Berkeley 7-7417— 
Templebar 6-3535 


Matthews & Williams 
Charles H. Matthews—David W. Williams 
2510 S. Central Ave., Los Angeles 11! 
Telephone: ADams 1-9737—ADams 1-6712 


Vaughns, Yonemura & Wilson 
1027 Adeline St., Oakland 20 
Telephone: TWinoaks 3-9688 


GEORGIA 


Austin T. Walden 
200 Walden Bidg., Atlanta 3 
Telephone: Walnut 3536 


ILLINOIS 
William A. Booker 


Suite 410-12, 3456 S. State St., Chicago 16 
Telephone: CAlumet 5-6914 


William Henry Huff 
6532 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Telephone: NOrmal 7-6800 


Loring B. Moore 
180 W. Washington St., Suite 500, Chicago 
Telephone: RAndolph 6-1094 


INDIANA 
Charles Quincy Mattocks 
427 W. 30th St., Mattocks Bldg; 


Indianapolis 8 
Telephone: Wabash 1444; Talbolt 1791 


Henry J. Richardson, Jr. 
157 N. Mlinois St., Suites 208 & 209 
Indianapolis 4 


Telephone: Lincoln 2424-2425 
ey 
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Chas. H. Wills 
114% N. Michigan St., South Bend 1 
Telephone: 4-4255 


KANSAS 


Theo. R. Gardner 
51944 N. Main St., Wichita 5 
Telephone: 2-8143 


MARYLAND 


Ernest L. Perkins 
1506 Penn Ave., Baltimore 17 
Telephones: MAdison 2091-2617 


. 


MASSSACHUSETTS 


J. Clifford Clarkson 
1597 Main St., Springfield 3 
Telephone: 32533 


MICHIGAN 


Hedbert L. Dudley 
4256 Russell St., Detroit 7 
Telephone: Terrace 2-9134 


Floyd H. Skinner 
Michigan at Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids 2 
Telephone: GLendale 6-1464 


NEVADA 


Emilie N. Wanderer 
114 N. Third St., Las Vegas 
Telephone: 3793 


NEW JERSEY 


J. Mercer Burrell 
23 Howard St., Newark 3 
Telephone: MArket 3-4709 


Clifford R. Moore 
237 Broad St, Bank Bldg. 
143 E. State St., Trenton 8 
Telephone: 6-2711 


Logan W. McWilson 
189 Halsey St., Newark 2 
Telephone: MArket 3-1779 





NEW YORK 


Aminta C. N. Burnet 
335-7 Edgecombe Ave., New York 31! 
Telephone: WA 6-9207 


Also: Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Harold T. Epps 
13 E. Third St., Winston Salem 
Telephone: 3-5571 


OHIO 


Charles V. Carr 
2270 East 55th St., Cleveland 3 
Telephone: EXpress 1-3712; 1-3713 


Harry E. Davis 
202 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone: MAin 1320 


Clayborne George 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


Chester K. Gillespie 
508 Public Sq. Bldg., Cleveland 13 
Telephone: CHerry 1-1835 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Theodore Spaulding 
154 N. 15th St., Philadelphia 2 
Telephone: LOcust 1317 


RHODE ISLAND 


Joseph G. LeCount 
103 Westminster St., Providence 3 


TEXAS 


F. S. K. Whittaker 
711 Prairie Ave., Houston 2 
Office: F4895; Home: F0853 


VIRGINIA 


Robert H. Cooley, Jr. 
133 Harrison St., Petersburg 
Telephone: 653 


Willmer F. Dillard 
330 Gilmer Ave., N. W. 
Roanoke 17 
Telephone: 2-2608 


Reuben E. Lawson 


403 Gainsboro Rd., N. W., Roanoke 
Telephone: 9751 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


William F. Moorhead 
Christiansted, St. Croix, V. I. 


APRIL, 1951 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Willard L. Brown 
Suite 202, Brown Building 
Washington at Jacob St. 
Charleston 
Telephones: 30-341; 21-470 


Camp Counselors Wanted 
CAMP EMLEN 


Old established boys’ camp seeks mature, 
adult, college, male counselors, with past 
camping and recreational experience— 
Term 10 Weeks (June 25 to September | 
3, 1051). 


Write W. T. Coleman, Sr. 
WISSAHICKON BOYS’ CLUB 


Coulter Street & Pulaski Avenue 
Germantown 44, Pa. 


Join the National 
Association for the 
Advancement of 
Colored People 


Minimum annual membership— 
$2.00 


Membership with The Crisis— 
$3.50 


Make checks payable to Dr. Allan 
Knight Chalmers, treasurer, NAACP 
Membership Secretary, NAACP 


20 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 





BRAZILIAN PREJUDICE 
(Continued from page 287) 


and Turks are special offenders. Our 
present maid is a very good looking 
young very dark girl, most respec- 
table, and when she goes to the cen- 
ter is quite as well dressed as I am. 
She went into a Syrian store to buy 
shoes. The clerk wouldn’t let her 
have her shoe back after the one she 
tried on didn’t fit; insulted her about 
her color and class; and if she had 
not had some courage previously put 
into her by me, she would have had 
to buy.” 


SWANK HOTEL INCIDENTS 


I trust it has not escaped my read- 
ers that three of the four hotel in- 
cidents concerned North American 
Negroes. The reason is that those 
particular four hotels are so expen- 


sive that only the very rich of any 
nationality can patronize them. When 
the day comes that any large number 
of Brazilian Negroes command the 
financial resources of Joe Louis and 
Katherine Dunham, racial bars will 
go down with a bang. 


Let me conclude these notes on 
racial discrimination by finishing the 
the story of Abdias Nascimento and 
the group from the Teatro Experi- 
mental do Negro who, in 1949, were 
excluded from the Artists’ Ball in the 
Hotel Gloria. Someone in Sao Paulo 
wrote a letter to General Dutra, Pres- 
ident of Brazil: 

Your Excellency, who possess hon- 
esty above everything, who had the 
courage to do away with two plagues 
which were corroding our people, I beg 
of you to put a stop to such occurrences 

. . Otherwise, General, this ‘anti’ 
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mentality will gain momentum: today 
anti-Negro, tomorrow anti-Jew, next 
anti-Oriental, then  anti-race-mixture, 
until with growing intolerance we will 
arrive at the point where the General 
himself will be barred entrance because 
Your Excellency does not happen to 
have the physical lineaments prescribed 
by the Aryanism of Hitler.” 

The president referred the letter to 
the Minister of Justice, whose re- 
sponse was immediate: “I take pleas- 
ure in informing you that the Chief 
of Police has taken steps to see that 
such occurrences will not be repeat- 
ed. The functionary who barred the 
entrance of the colored actors at 
the artists’ ball has been transferred 
at our suggestion... ” 


ISSUED SPECIAL INVITATION 


Nascimento received a very special 
invitation to attend the same ball in 
1950. It read, “As we did last year, 
I take pleasure in enclosing two invi- 
tations in the hope that you, with 
the illustrious actress Ruth de Souza, 
will come to add brilliance to the 
Artists’ Ball to be held under the 
patronage of the Association of Bra- 
zilian Artists,” and was signed by 
Edgard da Rocha Miranda. 

Let Abdias Nascimento have the 
last word. In his magazine, Qui- 
lombo, for February of 1950, he 
wrote: “This attitude of the magni- 
ficent playwright, Edgard da Rocha 
Miranda, deserves emphasis because 
it bears witness to what we have long 
been proclaiming: in Brazil there is 
no race hatred nor impassable bar- 
riers of class; here is a white man, 
a millionaire, who considers that the 
presence of Negro artists will add 
brilliance to a festival which he is 
promoting.” 


THE CRISIS 





Take Out a Combination 
Membership Subscription to 
THE NAACP AND THE CRISIS 
$3.50 gives you both 
Send check or money order to 


THE CRISIS 


20 WEST 40th STREET 
New York 18, N. Y. 


UNWANTED HAIR 


Removed permanently without scars 
Latest Method 


LEA GOLDSCHMIDT 
201 W. 89th St. IF, N.Y.C. 24 
Tel. EN 2-9242 


Licensed: Copenhagen 


25 years experience 
e Hamburg « N. Y. C. 





NAACP T-SHIRTS | 


NAACP T-shirts, 
| banners 


caps, and 
may be purchased 
‘through the national office of 
| the NAACP, 20 West 40th Street, 
|New York 18, N. Y. 


| T-shirts (small, me- | 
dium, and large)... $1.25) 


| Eton caps, blue and 
gold (small, medium, 


| 


NAACP pins, 


| Pennants 


| Banners 


A Limited Supply 
of Bound Volumes 


| 


OF | 


THE CRISIS. 


For 1945, 1946, 1947, 
and 1948 


STILL AVAILABLE 
$3.75 Each Postpaid 


Send Check or Money Order 
for Number of Volumes 


Desired to 


The Crisis Book Shop 


20 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 








THIS IS THE THING... 
$9 G$O 0" cast AND 


- PRIZES FREE! 


MISS YETIVE EDMONDS 


. 
MISS MARION NATHANIEL 


These Bibi, 


LOVELY YOUNG LADIES 


WERE TOP PRIZE WINNERS IN THE 1950 
$10,000 NATION-WIDE POPULARITY CONTEST 


100 VALUABLE PRIZES 


AND CASH CIVEN AWAY b R E E 
in The 1951 Chicago 
Detender $10,000.00 
Nation-wide Popularity 
Contest. 


CONTEST BEGAN 
MARCH 24th 1951 


OPEN TO GIRLS - WOMEN 
18 YEARS AND OLDER 


THIS 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE TIME 








